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If you are at all interested in art you will want to see as soon as possible the revised edition as 


The History of Modern Painting 


By RICHARD MUTHER 


Prof. of Art History in Breslau University 


Four 4to volumes, Buckram, Gilt top; Price $25.00 


While this book is encyclopedic in its 
scope, treating the work of fifteen hundred 
artists biographically and critically, it is a 
book to read as well as a book to refer to. 
The new edition has been continued by the 
author to the end of the XIX Century and 
contains much valuable additional matter. 


“ Not only the best, but the only history of 
Modern Painting which has any pretension to 
cover the whole ground.”—London Times. 

“Every one—artist, connoisseur and critic— 
who desires to learn the real mission of modern 
art and comprehend its present status as individ- 
ually and still more or less nationally expressed, 
should read Professor Muther’s work. The pic- 
tures with which it is embellished form a splen- 
did gallery through which alone may be traced 
the pa yelopment of modern painting in all its 
salient characteristics.”"— 7he New York Times. 


The new edition has been entirely reset 
in large new type and almost all of the 1,300 
illustrations have been made over, affording 
full illustration of the enlarged and amended 
text. To these illustrations in black and 
white have been added 


48 PAGES IN FULL COLOR 


reproduced by the most impro ed three-color 
and four-color processes. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The four volumes of the History of Modern 
Painting will be supplied on receipt of 
$15.00, express charges prepaid. This 
Offer will be withdrawn Aug..1. 


Send for descriptive matter. 





| E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 31 West 23d St., New York ] 
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Bound Volumes 
of The Outlook 


Handsomely made up in Jade Green 
Cloth, advertising pages eliminated, con- 
venient size for Library, each Volume with 
Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 
per Volume, or $3.50 for the three Vol- 
umes comprising the full year. Sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Each Vol- 
ume contains a history of the world’s 
doings in paragraphs which both report 
and interpret, reviews and records of cur- 
rent literature and timely features of im- 
portance. Vol. 85, comprising January to 
April, inclusive, is now ready. 


Our supply of some of the Volumes is 
limited, and an early order is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 








287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Of the twenty-four mill- 
ions of dollars which 
China is under obligation 
to pay to the United States as indemnity 
on account of the Boxer uprising, the 
United States Government now proposes 
to remit over thirteen millions—over one- 
half.. This was communicated by the 
State Department to Sir Chentung-Liang- 
Cheng, the retiring Chinese Ambassador, 
last week. All that the United States 
will receive from China, if Congress 
agrees to this proposal, is enough to 
reimburse the American property-owners 
who suffered loss, and to pay the share 
of the cost incurred by the United States 
in restoring order. The balance of 
twenty-four millions which the United 
States is entitled by treaty arrangement 
to receive would be in the nature of a 
penalty exacted from China for failing to 
protect life and property. It is this 
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10 cents a copy 
penalty which the President, if he obtains 
authority from Congress, will decline to 
exact. The relief to China is greater 
than these figures indicate, for the twenty- 
four millions was by agreement to be 
paid by China during a period of thirty- 
nine years, with interest which would 
have brought the total amount taken 
from the Chinese treasury to thirty-eight 
millions. If it ever were true that the 
State is, as Nietzsche makes Zarathustra 
call it, “‘ the coldest of all cold monsters,” 
it certainly is not true in these days. 
Once upon a time it was a very common 
belief that, however unselfish it might be 
right for an individual to be, a nation 
in its relations with other nations would 
be and ought to be invariably selfish. The 
ghost of this idea peeps between the 
lines of occasional editorial articles on 
international subjects even nowadays. 
Indeed, a large part of the argument 
of the self-styled anti-imperialists was 
based on the idea that it is impos- 
sible for a Christian nation really to 
be Christian; and that to pretend 
that it could be helpful to the weak, 
that it could really be a neighbor to a 
dependent people, that it could bear 
another’s burden, was to act the hypo- 
crite. An offer, however, of twenty-seven 
millions to a nation which has no legal 
right to the money, and which could not 
obtain it by any forcible means, is a some- 
what too material evidence of sincerity 
to be greeted with cynical skepticism. 
The fact is, this proposal is in fine ac- 
cord with American tradition. Ofcourse 
magnanimity is not exclusively a Chris- 
tian virtue ; but from any point of view 
which is antagonistic to the Christian 
point of view, it is actually a vice; and 
in any case it is a trait which ought to 
be exhibited by any people that has 
such a moral inheritance as ours. It is 
true that this Nation has failed all too 
frequently to follow the altruistic im- 
pulse, sometimes even when to do that 
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would have cost us little. Our treat- 
ment, for instance, of the Philippines 
has not been flawless. ‘To use the phrase 
of Paul, we have not yet attained. It is 
to be hoped that in this case Congress 
will not fall behind the high mark set 
by the executive. 
® 

The second International 
Peace Conference was 
opened on June 22 in the 
Knights’ Hall, in the Bittenhof Palace at 
‘The Hague, with an attendance of 209 
delegates, representing forty-seven coun- 
tries, from whose. dress military orders 
and decorations of all sorts were 
conspicuously absent, even the naval 
and military experts appearing in 
civilian dress. The hall, with its arched 
oak roof, bare whit: walls, and stained- 
glass windows, was a somber _ back- 
ground for formal and rather uninter- 
esting introductory exercises. The 
delegates were placed at green baize 
tables in the alphabetical order of their 
countries, Germany and America on the 
President’s right. ‘The large number of 
representatives from the Central and 
South American Republics made _ the 
Latin element conspicuous in the assem- 
bly. Special significance attaches to the 
fact that for the first time a Congress 
representing the entire civilized world 
had assembled, with the whole field 
of international relations open to it. 
Whether it accomplishes much or little 
in the way of definite action, the mere 
statement of this fact is evidence of a 
progression of opinion and of condition 
so great as to be revolutionary. The 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs called 
the Congress to order, and made a brief 
speech welcoming the delegates on be- 
half of the Queen. M. Nelidoff, Russian 
Ambassador to France, proposed Dr. 
van Goudriaan as honorary President, 
and W. H. de Beaufort, head of the 
Holland delegation, as Vice-President. 
‘The Czar of Russia initiated the Hague 
Conference ; it was therefore appropriate 
that his representative should give the 
introductory address, which may be dis- 
missed by a brief characterization : it 
was without color and it was pessimistic. 
In closing the speaker said : * On behalf 
of the gracious Sovereign I here repre- 
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sent, I ask you to join in laboring to 
achieve the impossible but forever to be 
desired ideal, permanent peace of the 
world.” 


@ 


Of the four Commis- 
sions into which the 
original Russian pro- 
gramme was divided, M. Victor Bour- 
geois, of France, Count di Tornielli, of 
Italy, M. Beernaert, of Belgium, and 
Professor Martens, of Russia, were ap- 
pointed acting presidents. ‘Tht German 
delegation presented a proposal for the 
constitution of an international court of 
appeal for naval prizes, to which the 
support of England was immediately 
pledged by one of her delegates, and 
that of the United States by General 
Porter. A letter from Mr. Choate was 
read announcing that he would present 
to one of the Commissions the question 
of the collection of public debts by 
force, and that he might also present 
other questions not mentioned in the 
programme. The Drago Doctrine will 
thus be brought before the Congress for 
serious consideration. The American 
attitude on the question of the limitation 
of armaments has been defined in the 
statement that our Government regards 
this matter as pre-eminently a European 
question, and, in view of the divergence 
of views among the European Powers, 
and the unwillingness of any of them to 
assume the responsibility, does not feel 
justified at the outset of the Conference 
in interjecting an issue which might 
jeopardize the important work achiev- 
able. ‘“ Nevertheless, the United States 
does not want to see the door closed, 
and the reservation is made to protect 
her right to introduce the subject if for 
any reason later she should decide to do 
so.” It would be absurd from every 
point of view to surrender the leadership 
of this great movement into Russian 
hands at atime when Russia is the most 
prominent representative of reaction- 
arism in the world. More than any 
other country she needs the opportunity 
to reorganize her government and te 
develop her resources in a period of peace. 
Her military prestige has received an 
almost fatal blow at the hands of the 
Japanese. She is apparently on the 
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verge of a revolution; and while ali 
Americans have a very friendly feeling 
for the Russian people, and do not for- 
get the friendship of Russia in dark and 
critical days, it would be impossible to 
leave to a Power so constituted and 
in such a condition the leadership of a 
worid-wide movement. It may be that 
the time has not yet come for action 
looking toward disarmament; but it is 
the right and duty of the United States, 
not to follow, but to lead in such a 
movement. The limitation of armaments 
was one of the subjects which stood first 
on the list proposed by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. It may be thought ad- 
visable to defer action on this matter; 
but if so, it ought to be, not because 
Russia takes the lead, but because the 
United States is convinced that the 
movement would be forwarded rather 
than retarded if it is not pressed too 
vigorously at the moment. The New 
World is very largely represented in the 
Conference ; it has a much freer hand 
in dealing with international questions 
than the Old World. It is the part of 
the New World to lead and not to follow 
in such matters. 


® 


What was at first an 
industrial demonstration 
of a unique type, not 
without its amusing features, last week 
became in its proportions very like a 
revolution and brought about a national 
political crisis. Only the strong per- 
sonality and convincing eloquence of 
the Premier, M. Clemenceau, saved the 
Cabinet from a positive defeat in the 
Chamber of Deputies. M.Clemenceau’s 
handling of the subject before the 
Chamber was masterly, and it resulted 
on Friday of last week in a vote of con- 
fidence passed by the great majority of 
104, under which the Administration was 
left free to take all necessary measures 
to repress violence and re-establish law 
and order in the disturbed departments 
of the Midi. There seems to be no 
doubt that Marcelin Albert, his chief 
aid, M. Ferroul, and their associates in 
the strange peaceful revolt planned by 
them for the vine-growers, were perfectly 
sincere and single in purpose. But it is 
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easier to arouse men’s passions than to 
restrain them. The cessation of civic 
functions by mayors and magistrates, 
the refusal to pay taxes by the vine- 
growers and wine merchants, the implied 
threat to the Government to disregard it 
entirely if legislative measures were not 
at once passed for relief, the parades 
and street agitation—all combined not 
only to excite an always excitable people, 
but also to call out all the hatred which 
existed against the Government for other 
than industrial reasons. The Clerical 
party, the Monarchists, and the Social- 
ists have many adherents in the cities of 
the South, and the mobs which have 
filled the streets of Montpellier, Narbonne, 
and Béziers were, we judge, largely made 
up of these elements. ‘Troops were poured 
into the disaffected districts, and the 
curious fact developed that the disaffect- 
ed people were bitter in their feeling to 
the cavalry, who repressed demonstra- 
tions roughly, while they were well dis- 
posed to the infantry and tried to gain 
their sympathy and forbearance. The 
leader, M. Albert, came to Paris,. saw 
M. Clemenceau, and returned to sub- 
mit to the law; his chief lieutenant, 
M. Ferroul, was arrested, escorted 
by one hundred and fifty soldiers to 
the station, and taken to Montpellier. 
Orators of the people addressed the 
troops in this fashion: “We love you 
as you love your friends. We do not 
wish you harm, but we hunger and you 
will not fire on us.” Then an emotional 
exhibition of fraternity took place be- 
tween mob and troops, in which the 
latter shared the former’s bread and 
wine. This was in Narbonne, but in the 
same city on Thursday attempts to dis- 
perse the mob led to firing by the troops, 
and it was reported that seven deaths 
resulted, including, as usual in such 
cases, innocent people, women and chil- 
dren. On the same day rioting took 
place at Argelliers, and even in the large 
town of Montpellier. So far as can be 
ascertained (and the reports given out 
have been very meager), no deaths were 
caused by these latter outbreaks, 
although a number of people were 
wounded. It was at first reported that 
public buildings had been burned, but 
this report seems unfounded. Finally, 
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on Saturday came the report that at 
Montpellier, the previous night, barri- 
cades had been erected and defended 
by the mob against a charge by the 
dragoons, and this news was accom- 
panied by the still more serious report 
that near Béziers two companies of infan- 
try had mutinied and had persuaded four 
other companies to join them, Sut that 
the mutinous soldiers had soon yielded 
to the influence of their commanding 
officers, and had been shut up in bar- 
racks to await the action of the military 
authorities. It is perfectly evident that 
the acts just described constitute, when 
taken together, something very like an ex- 
tended revolt in a large and important sec- 
tion of the Republic. In such a case, no 
matter what sympathy may be felt with 
the financial losses and real necessities 
of the people in that section, it is clearly 
the first duty of the Government to assert 
its authority, restore order, and insist on 
the resumption of the usual functions of 
administration by those who have will- 
fully relinquished them, or to appoint 
other officials to take their place. The 
action of the Chamber of Deputies will 
make this possible, and after it has been 
done it can hardly be doubted that the 
demands of the disaffected section for 
protection against the adulteration of 
wine, the concoction of imitation wines, 
the admission of the inferior product of 
other countries to come into competition 
with the vine-growers’ product, and the 
excessive cost of sugar, an essential in 
their business and now under a high 
protective tariff—that these and other 
demands will be carefully considered 
and made the subject of thoughtful and 
wise legislation. 


® 


A realignment of the 
Great Powers was ren- 
dered imperative by the 
results of the Russo-Japanese War, which 
put Russia into the background and 
pushed Japan into the foreground, not 
only as a Power of the first rank, but 
also as a force in the East to be reckoned 
with at every turn. England was quick 
to understand the situation, and her 
speedy alliance with Japan was a master- 
stroke of diplomacy when one considers 
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her vast Oriental interests and what she 
has at stake. King Edward VII. has a 
genius for diplomacy of the constructive 
sort. Not only has England come toa 
thorough understanding with Japan, but 
with France, with Italy, and with Spain. 
The latest achievement of the King is 
substantially an agreement between Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, expressed in an 
agreement between the English and the 
Spanish. Itis reported that by the terms 
of the treaty with Spain, which is one of 
the fruits of the King’s diplomacy and a 
very auspicious accompaniment of the 
recent marriage between the royal houses 
of England and Spain, Great Britain 
has secured for the first time a formal 
recognition by Spain of her right to the 
peninsula on which Gibraltar stands; 
while England, with the backing of her 
immense navy, substantially guarantees 
the Spanish possessions in the Canary 
Islands and the Mediterranean. ‘The 
agreement between France and Japan 
recites that the two Governments are 
moved by a desire to strengthen the 
friendly relations now existing between 
them, and to avoid every future cause 
of misunderstanding; that they agree, 
therefore, to respect the independence 
and integrity of China, as well as the 
principle of equity, in the treatment of 
that country, for the commerce and sub- 
jects of all nations; that, having special 
interest in seeing order and peace guar- 
anteed in the regions of the Chinese 
Empire in the vicinity of the territories 
over which they have sovereign rights 
of protection or occupation, they have 
mutually engaged to support each other 
in assuring the peace and security of these 
regions and in maintaining the situation 
and the territorial rights of the two con- 
tracting parties on the Asiatic continent. 
It is believed that a similar agreement 
will shortly be made between Japan and 
Russia. The feeling evidently exists in 
Germany that the result of these various 
agreements is the isolation of that coun- 
try, but there is very little doubt that the 
conclusion of these various treaties 
means the removal of a number of pos- 
sible causes of irritation, a thoroughly 
good understanding between a large 


group of Powers, and a condition ex- 
tremely favorable to the continuation of 
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peace and to the free development of 
the Orient. 


® 
: i There never was a 
Do Immigrants etter illustration of 


Pay Extortionate 


Railway Fare? the need of our Na- 


tional Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, and equally of a 
Commissioner of Immigration eager to 
protect his poor and often ignorant 
wards, than was seen last week at the 
preliminary hearing before the Commis- 
sion on the asserted wrongful and shame- 
ful discrimination against immigrants by 
the railways. ‘The hearing was not com- 
pleted, and it would not be fair to criti- 
cise the railways unreservedly before 
their case has been presented to the Com- 
mission in full at the postponed hearing. 
But it is not too soon to say that if the 
facts are as alleged by the Immigration 
Inspectors, and at least in part admitted 
by Mr. J. R. Wood, the General Passen- 
ger Traffic Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the need of stringent super- 
vision and control by the central author- 
ity of the United States is so strong as 
to appeal both to one’s sense of justice 
and to one’s human sympathy. It is 
alleged that seven of the leading railways 
of the country have united to charge 
immigrant passengers unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates, while at the same time the 
service given is extremely bad in every 
particular. ‘Thus, it was admitted by 
Mr. Wood that within five years the 
cost of a ticket for an immigrant between 
New York and Philadelphia has been 
raised from $1.75 to $2.25, while at the 
same time the ordinary first-class pas- 
senger’s ticket has been reduced in price 
until it is now only $2.25—precisely 
what the immigrant pays. So also an 
immigrant bound for Atlantic City has 
to pay $3 for a single ticket, while an 
ordinary passenger can buy a round-trip 
ticket for $2.50. But this is only half 
of the story; for the immigrant’s ticket 
is good for only two days, and he has 
immeasurably inferior accommodations. 
For instance, the seats are mere benches ; 
there are no porters or brakemen to 
assist women and children in getting on 
or off; an immigrant cannot buy a 
sleeping-car ticket even if he wishes to; 
the cars are crowded, so that often the 
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passengers have no seats at all; there 
are poor lavatory accommodations and 
sometimes none; and the immigrants 
have to wait penned up like cattle in the 
stations, sometimes for ten or twelve 
hours. Much of this was admitted by 
Mr. Wood, while the actual condition of 
affairs was saliently brought out by the 
story of Inspector Cowan, of the Immi- 
gration Department, who journeyed from 
New York to Philadelphia in company 
with about three hundred and fifty immi- 
grants. He described the floorof the room 
where they were penned in for four hours 
as covered with refuse and in a filthy con- 
dition, while there were only plain board 
seats without backs. ‘There was no op- 
portunity to obtain provisions during the 
four hours’ wait, and when they were 
bundled in a seven-car train they found 
not enough seats, so that many of the 
passengers went to sleep on the floor. 
There was no lavatory, no wash-basin, 
and no water in the water-cooler. At 
Philadelphia the immigrants who had 
overcrowded the seven-car train were 
all jammed into a six-car train; and at 
this point Mr. Cowan felt that his expe- 
rience had been all that he could stand. 
And for this kind of accommodation, if 
the charges made by Mr. Watchorn are 
correct, the great railways are charging 
as much as or more than they obtain from 
first-class passengers, occupying first- 
class cars, and having liberal stop-over 
privileges and all provisions for comfort ! 
2 

Governor Hughes has 
signed the Recount Bill, 
and it is now the law of 
New York State. He has accompanied 
this signature with a memorandum giving 
the reasons for his approval. They 
might be expressed in a single sentence 
thus: Special exigencies sometimes re- 
quire special legislation, and such an 
exigency is produced by the uncertainty 
in which is involved the result of the 
municipal election of 1905: This exi- 
gency the Governor thus describes : 

It is well known to all who are conversant 
with sentiment in the city of New York that 
there is widespread doubt as to the accuracy 
of the official canvass. The failure to re- 
solve that doubt and to determine ina prompt 


and decisive manner, satisfactory to all fair- 
minded citizens, the result of the election 
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has become a grave public scandal. The 
denial of all relief, either under the existing 
law or through appropriate legislation for 
the ascertainment of the fact whether the 
votes had been lawfully counted as cast, has 
brought our law into contempt and created 
a grievance shared by many thousands of 
our fellow-citizens who believe that a great 
wrong has been committed which it is the 
duty of those charged with the enactment oi 
laws to repair.~ 

The Governor holds that guo warranto 
proceedings do not afford adéquate 
remedy, because they necessarily involve 
great delay. He concedes that the bill 
as signed puts the Mayor at disadvantage 
by requiring him to pay the cost of 
recount in any districts which he asks 
to have recounted, in case that recount 
shows that he was duly elected. But this 
injustice, he declares, is remedied by 
the supplementary bill which has already 
passed the Legislature. We regret that 
a careful reading of Governor Hughes’s 
memorandum does not change the opin- 
ions which The Outlook has expressed 
respecting this recount bill. We regret 
this because this is almost the only exec- 
utive action of Governor Hughes which 
we have not been able heartily to ap- 
prove. Nor do we for a moment ques- 
tion the worthiness of his .motives in 
urging this measure, though we differ 
from his judgmenc respecting the wisdom 
of setting a precedent which appears to 
us perilous. We shall be glad if he 
proves to be right in thinking that pro- 
ceedings under this bill can be pressed 
to a more expeditious result than gvo 
warranto proceedings. But as we go to 
press it is, on the one hand, officially 
announced that Mr. Hearst will call for 
a recount and a recanvass—that is, a 
judicial examination—of all the ballots 
cast in all the districts, and it is unoffi 
cially reported that Mayor McClellan 
will resist such a recount and recanvass 
on the ground that the law is unconsti- 
tutional, and will, if necessary, carry the 
question of its unconstitutionality up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We do not doubt the purity of Mayor 
McClellan’s motives in thus insisting, at 
very great expense, on what he believes 
to be the best interests of the city, 
against what he believes to be a danger- 
ous experiment, but we think that such 
a protraction of proceedings under this 
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bill would be inexpedient, and that the 
advantages of having the measure de- 
clared unconstitutional, if this result 
should be secured, would not be suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the disadvantages 
of keeping the question open for months, 
if not years, to come. His protst 
against this bill has been dignified and 
strong, and now that it has been over- 
ruled he would be wise to accept the 
result without further contest. ‘The 
chief good result which we look for 
from this agitation is the possible im- 
petus which it may give to a very much 
needed reform of the ballot and election 
laws in this State. 


& 
Two million consumers of 
A Popular . aot 
a natural gas in the cities, 
Uprising 
boroughs, and villages of 
western Pennsylvania are aroused 


against the monopoly of light, heat, pow- 
er, water, and traction facilities main- 
tained by the Philadelphia Company. 
‘This corporation, which has a history of 
“bold financiering,” exercises privileges 
by virtue of an extraordinary charter. It 
owns nearly all of the gas-mains in Pitts- 
burg and western Pennsylvania, nearly all 
of the electric light plants, every street 
railway in Pittsburg and Allegheny, 
and nearly every street railway line in 
western Pennsylvania. Outside of the 
city it controls water companies and 
electric plants. The charter, which was 
granted under the old State Constitu- 
tion, is of the blanket variety ; it allows 
the Philadelphia Company to do practi- 
cally anything it wants; to enter any 
line of business, manufacture any article, 
and sell anything. The Company used 
to be owned locally, but recently the 
United Railways of San Francisco took 
over practically all of the stock. This 
fact has increased the exasperation of 
the people against what they regard as 
its exorbitant charges and its arbitrary 
course. Against this Company a storm 
has been brewing for years; but when 
recently letter-carriers handed into 


eighty-eight thousand homes thin slips 
of paper bearing a brief announcement 
from the Company that after June 20 
the price of natural gas would be thirty 
cents instead of twenty-five cents a 
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thousand cubic feet, the storm broke out 
with full force. ‘This increase of five cents 
will net in Pittsburg alone, as indicated 
by the Company’s annual statement, 
$1,750,000 profit. Inthatcitya majority 
of the industries are operated by natural 
gas, and not one in a hundred dwell- 
ings has any other fuel or illuminant. 
Outside of Pittsburg the use of natural 
gas is as general as within the city. It 
costs no more to sell the product now 
than it did several years ago, when the 
price was fifteen and twenty cents; and 
even now it is sold by the Company in 
West Virginia, which requires as much 
pipe line as Pittsburg, at fourteen 
cents. The Company has many street- 
car ventures ; and losses it has incurred 
from these it is, in the opinion of Mayor 
Guthrie, trying to offset by raising the 
price of gas. Moreover, the Company, 
because it can thus make more profit, is 
making discrimination in favor of man- 
ufactured gas and electricity. Thus, it 
refuses to make contracts for the use of 
natural gas with incandescent mantles. 
Though the courts have ruled that the 
Company cannot say what use a man 
shall make of the gas after it has passed 
the curb line into his house, the Company 
evades the ruling by threatening to shut 
off the gas. The Company has refused 
to build the needed extensions of the 
street-car lines without free and untaxed 
franchises in perpetuity; it has refused 
to observe the clauses in its franchises 
requiring it to keep the streets clean 
between the car tracks. It has failed to 
provide all the needed and promised 
additional cars; it has ignored the pro- 
posal to abolish the car line loops; it 
has failed to pay its increased license 
for its cars; it has declined to establish 
the system of “grounds” that will save 
the city water-mains from electrolysis 
due to the electric conduits of the Com- 
pany. In the fight against the practices 
of this Company the leader is the Mayor 
of Pittsburg, George F. Guthrie. Asso- 
ciated with this Democratic Mayor are 
the Republican Mayor of Allegheny, 
Charles F. Kirshler, Mayor Coleman, of 
McKeesport, and committees from city 
councils, boroughs, and business organi- 
zations. Together these officials and del- 
egates have petitioned Governor Stuart 
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to invoke the sovereignty of the State 
in an attack upon the Company’s charter. 
This fight is not without meaning for 
the Republican State organization. Its 
dilemma seems to be either to affront 
the people of western Pennsylvania, or 
to strengthen the leadership of Mayor 
Guthrie, who might be a powerful Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Governorship. 


® 


College festivities have 
filled much space in the 
reports of the newspapers during the past 
week. At Smith College the Senior 
class presented “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” with the admirable scenic 
background and exceptionally good act- 
ing which for years past have character- 
ized these dramatic presentations. 
The Commencement address at Mount 
Holyoke College was delivered by Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Wheeler has declined the 
invitation to become President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and remains at his post in Berkeley, 
where he is rendering admirable service 
in broadening the field of work and of 
influence of the University of Califor- 
nia. At the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, at Lexington, the resignation of 
Superintendent General Scott Shipp, 
after a service of seventeen years, was 
accepted, and Colonel Edward W. Nich- 
ols, Professor of Mathematics and Eco- 
nomics in the Institute, was appointed 
temporary Superintendent. Speaking 
in New York City at the Commencement 
of the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
Archbishop Farley commented on the 
large number of graduates of Catholic 
colleges who did not send their sons to 
the schools to whose training they owed 
their success ; and the Rev. Dr. Brann 
called attention to the fact that the poor 
built and supported Catholic parochial 
schools, and as yet no man of wealth in 
the metropolis has built and endowed 
such a school. Lafayette College, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, ceiebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth year by addresses from Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg, of Harvard, Professor 
Cattell, of Columbia, and Professor Owen, 
of Lafayette. At Brown University 
the address before the Phi Beta Kappa 
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Society was delivered by Mr. Bliss Perry, 


on “The Academic Temper.” At the 
alumni dinner Judge Grosscup discussed 
“The Every-day Man and Our Corpora- 
tion Problem,” and said, among other 
things : 

The American people have on deposit 
in banks and banking institutions nearly 
$13,000,000,000, asum of money unemployed 
for investment directly by themselves, but 
employed by a comparatively small borrow- 
ing class. This huge deposit nearly equals 
at their present market prices the value of 
all the railroads of the country put together. 
It constitutes almost the entire wealth on 
which the corporate business of the country 
actually rests. It is not the rich men of the 
country who own this wealth. Indeed, were 
all the banks and savings societies to liqui- 
date at once, there would immediately turn 
up in direct possession and ownership of the 
people at large so large a part of the cor- 
porate securities that the American people 
could be said to be, in fact, the owners of 
the property of America. 

How ought sane men to meet these condi- 
tions? Should the corporation, for the mere 
sake of election tactics, be hawked at from 
every angle of human disappointment? .. . 
We should transform the corporation from 
a position of inviting distrust to a position 
that invites the people’s trust. In the 
evolution of events the corporation has 
become sole trustee over nearly the whole 
field that ought to invite the individual 
interests, the individual hopes.’ And this 
alone ought to invite us out of the delusion 
that the character and career of a state- 
made corporation is of no more public con- 
cern than the character and career of an 
individual. The corporation is a mighty 
agency o: and for the people whose charac- 
ter and career are of the deepest public con- 
cern. And the great work of this generation 
is to raise it up to the stature of the mission 
it has to perform; to make it for the future 
a trustworthy agency commanding the con- 
fidence of the future. That, and that alone, 
is the sane way of meeting the conditions 
that confront us. 


& 
The Anti-Smoke League of 
7 Smoke whe City of New York has 
ursance 


announced that, in its judg- 
ment, the smoke problem in the great 
power establishments has been satisfac- 
torily solved. These establishments are 
practically the only ones in the metrop- 
olis which have been breaking the law 
and pouring out from their great chim- 
neys clouds of black smoke. Asa result 
of experiment at a station of the New 
York Edison Company, which has been 
among the foremost offenders, the nui- 
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sance will hereafter be abated. There 
are eight great chimneys at this particu- 
lar station, and the volume of smoke 
which has come from them has very 
materially blurred the sky and contrib- - 
uted an element of gloom and dirtiness 
to the whole neighborhood. ‘This is 
only the beginning of what it is to be 
hoped will prove to be the final triumph 
of the Anti-Smoke League in pre- 
serving the skies of New York, and 
also its beauty and healthfulness. It 
has been shown that the impregnation 
of the air by smoke is a material ele- 
ment in very serious diseases ; that it 
involves an enormous waste in the way 
of expenses and loss of property is also 
well known. From every point of view 
black smoke ought to have no place 
within the limits of a great city. The 
endeavor has been made to secure this 
general result without imposing too 
heavy a burden on the great establish- 
ments, and for this reason the League 
has been patient with a number of 
offenders. If the problem has keen 
solved in a practical way, every excuse 
will be removed, and the League will be 
in a position to compel all other smoke- 
producers to conform to the law. The 
Outlook has regarded this as one of the 
most important public services now 
being rendered by any organization in 
New York City, and the Anti-Smoke 
League is entitled to the gratitude of 
the whole country; for the sky of the 
metropolis is one of its most beautiful 
features. 

® 

The proposal of Mr. 
Walter Wellman to 
reach the North Pole 
by an air-ship has been regarded by most 
people, we fancy, as visionary and im- 
practicable. With just this feeling the 
present writer glanced at Mr. Wellman’s 
own account in the current McClure’s 
of the present state of the project. A 
drawing of the skeleton frame of a hall 
built to house the air-ship caught the 
eye by its remarkable dimensions. It is 


By Air-ship 
to the North Pole 


190 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 85 feet 
high, and is covered with sail-cloth. 
Not only was this great iron structure 
erected last year on the northwestern 
point of Spitzbergen, but it was fitted out 
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with many tons of apparatus, including a 
gas-making plant; and three ship-loads 
of all manner of materials, ‘provisions, 
machinery, tools, coal, instruments, and 
- an almost endless variety of necessities, 
were landed. Moreover, the air-ship 
itself was in part set up and equipped, 
and only the delay of the Paris con- 
tractors rendered it impossible to make 
a start last summer. This air-ship, be it 
noted, is not a mere balloon such as 
wafted Andrée helpless to death, but 
is in large part a reproduction of La 
Patrie, the most successful of French 
dirigible balloons, which has shown a 
speed of twenty-four miles an hour, and 
has made more than eighty ascensions. 
La Patrie nowbelongs to the French army. 
Mr. Wellman’s air-ship, The America, 
is one hundred and eighty feet long, 
has a speed of fifteen miles an hour 
before a favoring wind, is driven by 
a motor weighing six hundred pounds 
and having sixty horse-power, carries 
over five thousand pounds of fuel, and 
in all, in addition to its own weight, 
can carry about nine thousand pounds 
of cargo and machinery. With an op- 
posing wind perhaps five miles an hour 
might be made. Slow as this seems, it 
is far faster time than has ever been 
made over broken ice-fields by sledges. 
Last July and August at Spitzbergen the 
winds were light and variable, often, 
Mr. Wellman says, blowing for days at 
a time out of the south directly toward 
the Pole. As to what will happen this 
year, the adventurous explorer says: 
Some day in July or August, 1907, as we 
hope and believe, a man standing at the 
northwestern point of Spitzbergen, six hun- 
dred miles almost directly north of the 
North Cape of Norway, will behold a 
strange and wonderful spectacle. He will 
see, rising from a little pocket of land amidst 
the snow-capped hills of Danes Island, an 
enormous air-ship—a huge mass of hydrogen 
gas imprisoned in a stanch reservoir of 
cloth and rubber, in shape much like a thick 
cigar, its sharp nose pointed northward. 
Well, it is at least possible! The royal 
road to the Pole may be, as claimed, “ the 
free aerial pathway.” Professor Janssen, 
the eminent astronomer who warned 
Andrée that what he was undertaking 
was “not an exploration but a suicide,” 
declared before the French Institute that 
he believed Mr. Wellman had an excel- 
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lent chance. Naturally, on the other 
hand, Commander Peary is somewhat 
incredulous. What is certain is that, 
even if successful, the Arctic aeronaut will 
see nothing of importance or of real scien- 
tific value that Peary, Nansen, and others 
have not already surveyed. ‘The race to 
the North Pole has been of recent years 
more an international contest in endur- 
ance and for the world’s award of honor 
than anything else. If Mr. Wellman 
succeeds in passing over the ice-fields in 
the neighborhood of latitude ninety, longi- 
tude nothing, he will at least make future 
North Pole expeditions unnecessary. 

& 

As a rule, the grad- 
uates of American 
colleges and univer- 
sities are fairly well fitted to take their 
place in civilized society. But, however 
gratifying this generalization, do they in 
particular appreciate the responsibilities 
of citizenship? In every American col- 
lege there is more or less intelligent and 
even appreciative study of national and 
international political conditions. How 
about the study of municipal conditions ? 
Abysmal seems the ignorance generally 
shown by the average student as to 
municipal rights, privileges, needs, and 
duties, as well as to a knowledge of the 
present administration of the student’s 
home city. Mr. Bryce is surely a notably 
keen and kindly observer of our affairs. 
Of this he has given us monumental evi- 
dence in his “ American Commonwealth.” 
It is his opinion, after a comprehensive 
and careful survey, that, of all necessary 
American reforms, the transformation of 
our municipalities is the most urgent. 
How shall that reform best be accom- 
plished? By interesting the students in 
our institutions of learning, not only in 
theories of politics and their application 
in National and State governments, but 
in practical city problems—the police, for 
instance—which seem increasingly diffi- 
cult of solution. Interest among stu- 
dents can be most quickly evoked, not 
through books, but, first, by lectures and 
papers from those in first-hand touch 
with municipal interests, and, second, by 
requiring the students to begin some 
practical connection with municipal 
affairs. From such initiative honester and 


The Intercollegiate 
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more efficient public service must result, 
not so much by an increase of those who 
make politics their profession as by the 
increase of those who would be vigorous 
reformers, yet who realize that they can 
never be fully such if they are dependent 
upon any political organization for their 
livelihood. ‘The field is fit for this har- 
vest, for in most colleges civic or good 
government clubs already exist. ‘Twenty 
of these have now banded together into 
an Intercollegiate Civic League. Its 
Graduate Secretary, Mr. Arthur Woods, 


Harvard ’92,is corresponding with nearly ‘ 


fifty other colleges which have expressed 
interest in the League’s purposes and 
are either forming political clubs or are 
bringing those already formed into affil- 
iation with the League. ‘The under- 
taking has President Roosevelt’s hearty 
approval, and other prominent men have 
contributed articles for the League’s use. 
‘These have been and are being published 
by the different clubs in their college 
papers, and hence have had a wide influ- 
ence in student circles—for instance, the 
Hon. James Brown Seott, Solicitor for 
the State Department, has written a paper 
for the League on * Municipal Problems 
in the Light of International Law ;” 
ex-Alderman William Kent, of Chicago, 
on “ A Municipal Creed ;” Mr, ‘Thomas 
Carl Spelling, General’ Counsel of the 
American Federation of Labor, on “ Mu- 
nicipal Franchises ;” Dr. Lyman Abbott 
on * What to Do; Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
on * Man or Money;” and Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, on “ A 
Challenge to Chivalry.” 


®& 
Negotiations pending 
A Proposed since 1903 for an or- 
Church Union . . 
ganic union between 


the Congregational, the Methodist Prot- 
estant, and the United’ Brethren 
Churches have resulted in an act of 
union which has been adopted by joint 
committees of the three denominations ; 
an act, however, yet to be passed upon 
by the churches concerned. The Con- 
gregationalists haveabout 6,000 churches, 
the Methodist Protestants about 2,200, 
and the United Brethren about 4,000. 
‘To accomplish organic union it will be 
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necessary for these bodies to reorganize 
their missionary and publishing socie- 
ties so as to make one society do the 
work now done by three, and also to 
reorganize their conferences and asso- 
ciations so as to make one ecclesiastical 
body serve the purpose of three. The 
union does not necessarily involve the 
merger of local churches, though this 
might doubtless follow in some localities. 
A liberal and evangelical declaration of 
faith has been agreed upon, though there 
is not in the Articles of Agreement any- 
thing to indicate that this declaration 
of faith is imposed as binding upon 
any of the churches. It is apparently 
a statement of what the churches do 
believe, not a statement of what the 
churches and the ministers are required 
to believe. The name of the joint 
organization is hopelessly cumbersome. 
It is, “The United Churches, -Com- 
prising the Congregational Churches, the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
and the Methodist Protestant Church.” 
It is suggested that the title “The 
United Churches” will in practice be 
substituted; but if the one title is too 
cumbersome, the other title is tco 
unmeaning. Very serious opposition to 
the union has been developed in some 
of the strongest Congregational churches, 
pre-eminently among them the Old South 
Church in Boston, the Broadway ‘Taber- 
nacle in New York, and the ‘Tompkins 
Avenue in Brooklyn. It is not the 
province of The Outlook to discuss 
purely ecclesiastical questions ; we leave 
those to be debated by the ecclesiastical 
journals. It is legitimate, however, to 
explain for the benefit of non-Congrega- 
tional readers the three fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism. ‘They 
are: (1) The absolute independence of 
each local church, which is a pure 
democracy and has power to frame its 
own creed, organize its own ritual, form 
its own rules of business, and elect its 
own Officers. In doing this it may ask 
counsel of other local churches, but no 
ecclesiastical body, whether Council, 
Conference, or Ass<.iation, has any 
authority over the local church. (2) In 


the local church all ths members are on 
an absolute ecclesiastical equality , nei- 
ther pastor nor deacon, however great 
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his influence may be, has any greater 
authority than the humblest member. 
(3) These churches fellowship one an- 
other and co-operate in common undertak- 
ings, and societies have been organized 
for the purpose of carrying on these 
common undertakings, but they are not 
under the direct ecclesiastical control of 
any distinctly ecclesiastical body. The 
Congregational Councils and Associa- 
tions exercise neither legislative nor 
judicial functions; they only express 
opinions and offer advice. Whether the 
proposed Articles of Agreement between 
the Congregational, the United Brethren, 
and the Methodist Protestant Churches 
are consistent with these fundamental 
principles of Congregationalism is one of 
the questions upon which the Congrega- 
tionalists themselves seem not to be fully 
agreed. Without undertaking to pass 
judgment on that question, it is clear 
that the Congregationalists ought not to 
surrender or modify either one of these 
three fundamental principles unless they 
do so intelligently, purposely, and with 
a clear understanding of what they are 
doing; and if they do not mean to sur- 
render or modify either one of these 
principles, those principles should be 
made so clear in the Articles of Agree- 
ment that there can be no opportunity 
for future discussion on the question 
whether they have done so. 


® 


The Established Church 
of Scotland, though ever 
averse to the intervention 
of the State in its affairs, availed itself, 
two years ago, of the appeal to Parlia- 
ment made by the United Free Church 
for relief from the legal decision which 
despoiled it of its property. A bill cre- 
ating Commissioners for that purpose 
carried a “rider” authorizing the State 
Church to alter its formula of subscrip- 
tion to the (Westminster) Confession, 
which in Scotland, as here, is the Pres- 
byterian standard of doctrine. At the 
recent meeting of the General Assembly 
this was accomplished at the end of a 
debate of no great length. ‘The object 
aimed at was to eliminate phraseology 
which was said to have “kept good 
servants out of the Church,” ‘The 


The Scottish 
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amended formula reads thus: “I hereby 
subscribe the Confession of Faith, the 
public and avowed Confession of this 
Church, approved by former Assemblies 
as most agreeable to the Word of God, 
and ratified by Parliament in the year 
1690, declaring that I believe the Re- 
formed Faith therein set forth. To that 
I will adhere.” What liberty this gives 
to many who scruple at the distinctive 
dogmas of high Calvinism appears when 
it is construed as a legal document, 
affirming no more than the words require. 
These seem to have been so drawn as 
to require adherence to only so much of 
the Confession as sets forth “the re- 
formed faith” —a phrase of evangelical 
rather than scholastic import. The 
United Free Church is now practically 
out of its controversy with the small 
minority to whom the decision made in 
1904 adjudged all its property, valued 
at $20,000,000. The Royal Commis- 
sioners, empowered by Parliament to 
allot the property on the basis of com- 
petency to hold and administer it, have 
assigned to the United Free Church 941 
churches and stations out of a total of 
1,107, and also the three colleges of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
with most of the foreign missionary 
property and funds. About $750,000 
will be required to replace the churches 
and manses of which they have been 
dispossessed. The chief event of the 
recent meeting of the General Assembly 
was the election of Dr. Marcus Dods, 
well known among us, to the principal- 
ship of New College, Edinburgh, in 
which he has been Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis since 1889. The 
General Assembly of the legal Free 
Church (popularly dubbed “Wee 
Frees”) expressed sore dissatisfaction 
with the allotments made by the Royal 
Commissioners. Possession of only 115 
churches and manses has been given to 
this fragment of the disrupted body, and 
divided occupancy in thirty cases beside. 
Now it is facing a financial deficiency. 
It still poses as the only bulwark of 
orthodoxy left in Scotland, and its As- 
sembly has just pronounced condemna- 
tion upon the three colleges of the United 
Free Church as “ seminaries of German 
rationalism and of infidel criticism,” 
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The Czar’s Coup 


d’EKtat 

The Russian people have met the 
latest act of revolution on the part of the 
autocracy with a calmness and dignity 
which passionate Russian patriots of a 
generation ago, like Turgenief, would 
have thought incredible. There has 
been no disorder, no recrimination, but 
a noble silence, broken by a few strong, 
decisive words of protest. Since Napo- 
leon III. seized the French Government 
fifty-six years ago, there has been no act 
in violation of the rights of a people so 
flagrant and inexcusable as this act of the 
Czar. It is true that he is the represent- 
ative of a long line of irresponsible rulers. 
It is true that Russia has been governed 
for centuries by an autocracy sufficient 
unto itself and accustomed to act with- 
out taking into account the Russian 
people. It is true that, in a manifesto 
issued two years ago this summer de- 
creeing the election of a Duma, the Czar 
reserved unimpaired “the fundamental 
law regarding autocratic power ;” but it 
is also true that three months later, by 
another decree, he gave the country to 
understand that he renounced autoc- 
racy; that a Duma was to be elected on 
a basis to be changed only by the author- 
ity of the Duma itself. In other words, 
he guaranteed the integrity of a popular 
assembly and the inviolability of its 
members as well. On that understand- 
ing and under the conditions of that 
decree, bearing the name of the supreme 
ruler of all the Russias, the Russian 
people made a serious and earnest at- 
tempt to establish a responsible govern- 
ment on a basis of well-defined funda- 
mental rights. ‘The Duma, or National 
Parliament, had conducted itself with rare 
discretion and moderation. Itmadewhat 
appeared to the outside world to be a 
sober endeavor to bridge the chasm 
between irresponsible and responsible 
government, and to deal with real condi- 
tions in Russia in a conservative and 
not in a destructive spirit. 

Again, as on the fatal Sunday two 
years ago, the Czar has struck his peo- 
ple a blow in the face. He has broken 
faith with them, violated his word, set at 
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naught the most solemn agreement, and 
become an irresponsible tyrant in this 
fundamental conflict between medizval 
and modern ideals of government. He 
has all the advantages of position, arma- 
ment, and organization. ‘The Cossacks 
are behind him, the true representatives 
of the old ideas for which his Govern- 
ment stands. Accepting his promise at 
its face value, his people, who have been 
endeavoring to establish a working basis 
with him, have been taken unawares. 
They are for the moment powerless, 
though not for an instant cowed. With- 
out warning, their Popular Assembly was 
commanded to violate its own integrity, 
and to condemn an entire group of its 
members without the opportunity of con- 
sidering for a day the evidence against 
them. When it proposed an adjourn- 
ment from Friday until Monday to sift 
the evidence and discuss the gravest 
question that could be presented to it, 
it was met by an abrupt and arbitrary 
dissolution. If certain deputies were 
guilty of treasonable practices, it would 
have been easy to deal with them with- 
out treating the entire Duma as farticeps 
criminis. It was against such practices 
that the great majority of the Duma con- - 
stituted the real defense of the Empire. 
They stood between the Czar and the 
Destructionists. 

This coup a@’état is a flagrant violation 
of the constitution granted by the Czar 
two years ago. It is a notification to 
Russia that no promise made by him 
will be kept any longer than suits his 
convenience ; that his decree establish- 
ing fundamental rights is waste paper. 
In other words, he is doing all that he 
can to create in Russia a situation like 
that which Charles I. created in England 
when the English people were driven to 
the conclusion that they were dealing 
with a man whose personal word and 
whose public pledges were equally 
worthless. No agreement can be made 
with a man who tears it up when it suits 
his purpose; nor can any working 
arrangement be made with a monarch 
who has no sense of honor in dealing 
with his people. The Czar has again 


forced the Russian people to face the 
ultimate issue ; and they can no longer 
blind themselves to the fact that autoc- 
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racy and democracy cannot live to- 
gether. There is a chasm set between 
them ; they face each other in an irrecon- 
cilable conflict. ‘There may be a brief 
truce ; there can be no permanent peace. 

A decree has been issued providing 
for the election of another Duma, and 
defining a new electoral law, under which 
it is proposed to go through the farce of 
electing a third Duma in September. 
Under this law the landowners are put 
in practical control of the entire electo- 
rate of Russia. Under the old law there 
was a majority of peasants in absolute 
control in thirteen provinces, and in the 
other provinces they largely predomi- 
nated. Under the new scheme every 
province will be dominated by the land- 
owners, and the number of peasant elec- 
tors will be reduced more than sixty 
per cent, One province, that of Viatka, 
where there are almost no landowners, 
and which is almost exclusively held by 
peasants, now becomes but a kind of 
proprietors’ province, or rotten borough. 
The only two provinces not diminished 
in the present representation are the two 
which returned Conservative delegates 
at the previous election. Representa- 
tives of the sections outside the Empire 
have been cut down so as to give Russia 
proper an immense preponderance in the 
new Chamber. The provinces of the 
Caucasus, which formerly were repre- 
sented by twenty-five members, have been 
reduced to ten members, and Poland, 
formerly represented by thirty-seven 
members, will be conceded only twelve. 
The number of cities which will be en- 
titled to separate representation will be 
reduced from twenty-four to six; and 
authority is lodged in the Minister 
of the Interior which will enable 
him, if dissatisfied with the returns, to 
redistribute the voters in any district 
according to his discretion. Every 
effort has been made to concede the 
appearance while denying the reality of 
a Popular Assembly. Add to this that 
the Duma elected under the provisions 
of this law may be dissolved after an 
hour’s notice, and the farcical character 
of the Czar’s dealing with his people 
becomes at once apparent. There can 


be but one end to this situation, and it 
is only a question of time when that end 
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will be reached. The Russian people 
are engaged in an irreconcilable con- 
flict. ‘They must either rule themselves 
or be ruled by arbitrary authority. They 
are no longer the Russians of “ Fathers 
and Sons,” or of “ Spring Floods.” They 
are the children of another age. Their 
eyes have been opened. They have 
assimilated an extraordinary amount of 
political education during the last twenty- 
five years; they are being very rapidly 
trained by events. The Czar is no 
longer the “Little Father” to them. 
The old capital of devout loyalty which 
was his safeguard has been ruthlessly 
wasted. He is now dealing with those 
who do not trust him, who have no love 
for him, and who are resolutely deter- 
mined to be treated like human beings 
and not like drudges, fools, or slaves. 


® 
Drama Once 


More 


The danger of dogmatizing about 
matters of art is strikingly brought out 
by the reviving interest in the drama as 
a form of literature. Not many years 
ago a good many critics fell into the 
habit of speaking of the drama, as critics 
of to-day speak of the epic, as a literary 
form adapted to conditions which no 
longer exist, and yitalized by a feeling 
which has gone out of modern society. 
The tide, however, has turned, and more 
than one acute critic during recent years 
has predicted that revival of the drama 
which is now taking place in England 
and in this country. On the Continent 
the drama has been for years past, if 
not the most vital, the most interesting 
and influential literary form. Ibsen, 
who was a master dramatist, however 
limited his view of life, turned the 
thoughts of young writers of imagination 
and passion towards the drama as the 
most effective form of statement of the 
problems of modern character and fate, 
with the result that the whole field of 
motives and personalities, from his own 
early and striking epical plays, like 
“The Pretenders,” to Maeterlinck’s 
subtle psychological dramas of the soul, 
“The Blind” and “The Intruder,” has 
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been diligently tilled, and an abun- 
dant harvest has borne testimony, not 
always to the soundness of the seed, but 
to the responsive vitality of the soil. 
Ibsen used the drama as a lash, Haupt- 
mann as a medium for presenting anew 
the ancient dramatic antagonism between 
the real and the ideal, as in “The 
Sunken Bell ;’”’ Sudermann as the instru- 
ment for vigorous etching of social con- 
ditions, as in “ The Weavers,” and of 
the revolt against the conventional 
ideals of old German life, as in “ Magda.” 
D’Annunzio, with his extraordinary sen- 
sitiveness to color and melody in words, 
has touched with an audacious hand the 
corruption of an ancient society in a 
series of plays brilliant in diction but 
unwholesome and untrustworthy as in- 
terpretations of life. 

In England there has been a group of 
brilliant playwrights of the order of 
Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur W. Pinero, 
Henry V. Esmond, and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, whose brilliant Gaelic 
temperament plays like sheet-lightning 
over the surface of English social life. 
Mr. Phillips’s poetic plays contain lines 
of great charm, but he has not made any 
notable advance since “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca.” In this country a group of 
poetic dramas recently issued included 
“Lords and Lovers,” “ Jeanne d’Arc,” 
“ The City,” and “ Alcestis.” Four plays 
of unusual interest and promise follow- 
ing swiftly in the wake of these interest- 
ing dramas indicate how seriously dra- 
matic form is engaging the attention of 
American writers. Mr. Moody’s strik- 
ing though melodramatic drama of Far 
Western life, “The Great Divide,” has 
perhaps had something to do with stimu- 
lating the energy of playwrights, because 
it has shown that a man of high poetic 
ideals and of very considerable poetic 
genius may achieve a popular as well as 
an artistic success on the stage. 

Among these ygunger dramatists Mr. 
Percy Mackaye holds a first place, by 
virtue not only of what he has done, but 
of the promise of his work. The Outlook 
has more than once commented on the 
richness of humor and the lyrical feeling 
of many passages in “The Canterbury 
Pilgrims ;” it welcomed “Jeanne d’Arc ” 
not only as a literary but as an acting 
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drama. “Sappho and Phaon,”! which fol- 
lows swiftly upon “ Jeanne d’Arc,” is set 
with a prologue, induction, interludes, and 
epilogue, and bears very comfortably the 
weight of this apparatus. Mr. Mackaye 
opens his play ina scene at Herculaneum 
among moderninvestigators ; in the induc- 
tion he brings in a group of well-known 
Romans, including Horace and Virgil ; 
the tragedy, which is conceived as being 
performed in the theater of Varius, the 
host of these distinguished visitors from 
Rome, introduces Sappho, Alczeus, and 
Phaon. The play is classic in form, but, 
like all other plays recently published, 
thoroughly romantic in temper, full of 
passion, color, and movement; an out- 
pouring of the soul of a woman of genius. 
The love story of Sappho is interpreted 
in terms of modern rather than of an- 
tique experience, and is for that reason 
the more moving. If ancient forms are to 
be used, their spirit is fulfilled, not by 
reproducing imitatively the temper and 
mood of antiquity, but by using old-time 
forms as vehicles of modern feelings. A 
passage recited by Sappho brings out the 
poetic quality in this very interesting 
tragedy: 
SAPPHO 
Art thou then come once more, O Silent One? 
( Sinking at his feet.) 
God of the generations, pain, and death, 
I bow to thee.—Not for love’s sake is love’s 
Fierce happiness, but for the after-race. 
Yet, thou eternal Watcher of the tides, 
Knowing their passions, tell me! Why must 
we 
Rapturous beings of the spray and storm 
That, chanting, beat our hearts against thy 
shores 
Of aspiration—ebb? ebb and return 
Into the songless deep? Are we no more 
Than foam upon thy garment—flying spume 
Caught on thy trident’s horn, to flash the sun 
An instant—and expire? Are we no more? 
Reveal to me! Break once thine infinite 
Vow of secretiveness, and whisper it 
Soft. I will keep thy secret. 
(Rising.) 
Thou w/z not! 
Thou wilt divulge it—never. Fare you well. 
(She rushes up the steps to ‘the jutting 
shrine.) 
Another wave has broken at your feet 
And, moaning, wanes into oblivion. 
But not its radiance! That flashes back 
Into the Morning, and shall flame again 
Over a myriad waves. That flame am I, 
Nor thou, Poseidon, shalt extinguish me. 


1Sappho and Phaon. By Percy Mackaye. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
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My spirit is thy changeling, and returns 

To her, who glows beyond the stars of 
birth— 

To her, who is herself time’s passion-star. 


Mr. Torrence’s earlier dramatic work 
was characterized by fullness and pic- 
torial power of imagination rather than 
by dramatic spirit. His new play, 
“Abelard and Heloise,”! is hardly 
an actable drama, and there is serious 
question whether the story really lends 
itself to effective dramatic treatment ; 
but Mr. Torrence has charged his ren- 
dering with poetic if not with dramatic 
effectiveness, and the play is another 
evidence of the presence and power of 
the romantic temper among the writers 
of our time. The difficulties presented 
by this famous love story are so great as 
to be almost insuperable. Mr. Torrence 
has met them with courage and with tact ; 
but the spectacle of Abelard presenting 
himself to Heloise after the tragedy is 


well-nigh insupportable, and it is doubt-. 


ful whether such a motive can be properly 
interpreted in dramatic form. Aside 
from these questions, the play shows a 
marked advance in the use of the dramatic 
form, and also in diction. It is full of 
passages of genuine beauty. The scene 
in the garden of the convent inevitably 
suggests Perdita’s incomparable cata- 
logue of the flowers, but it is in no 
sense imitative, and it may be quoted as 
an example of Mr. Torrence’s lyrical 
feeling and skill: 


HELOISE 


I’ve only flowers for you, they’re happier. 
No visions, they’re of air, take flowers in- 
stead. 
(She plucks a one of flowers and shows 
them.) 
Here is Herb Robert,—Robin of the Wood 
That sheds a rosebeam from a tower of 
gray— 
He’s the best comrade for a lonely heart. 
And yellow star-grass that swims in a field 
When autumn steals the summer’s gold away. 
And Cyclamen that tries to go from earth 
And wins its colored feathers from the sky 
To make new wings with; and here’s Jewel 
Weed 
That keeps one morning’s dew through all 
its life. 
And last of all here is Dream Jasmine for 
you. 
(She gives it to Monica.) 


‘Abelard and Heloise. By Ridgely Torrence. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


MONICA 
Oh, thank you, does it make a dream come 
true? 
HELOISE 
No flower does that. This gives a better 
dream. 
CECILE 
You know the flowers’ names, come tell 
them all. 
What’s this? (Holding up a flower.) 


HELOISE (seating herself on the sundial with 
the nuns) 

Ah, now, beware, that’s St. John’s Wort, 
The fairy doorway, on midsummer night 
After all’s done, the mighty labors ended ; 
Counting Cecilia’s prayers for a whole year, 
Planting soft dreams for Monica to gather, 
And with the points of moonbeams making 

combs 
To lure this hair to be straight gold again. 
(Touching Teresa’s hair.) 
Suddenly, swiftly, on the tick of dawn 
The sleeping bee booms his faint goblin drum 
Once, and the fairies are upon their way. 
They do not go on some glad upward path, 
But enter downward here. 
(Showing flower.) 
And as they go, 
With hair-fine swords and bee-sting javelins 
drawn, 
They thrust and cut and hew toward this 
warm world, 
Striking the outward and sweet-seasoned air, 
And so make sad retreat and disappear. 
See, the poor petals are all hacked and 
stabbed, 
By accident the fairy weapons did it. 


MONICA 
And what is this upon the fountain’s edge? 
(Showing flower.) 
HELOISE 
Sea Lavender! But we’ll not have that tale. 
Too sad. 
CECILE 


Oh, tell it. Tell such tales. 


HELOISE (faking the flower) 
This was the Lady Rosmarine that loved— 


CECILE 
But that’s not sad. 


Miss Mary Johnston has written the 
Virginia novel of adventure in the freest 
romantic spiritand won a large company 
of readers by her picturesque description 
and idealizing feeling. ‘The Goddess of 
Reason,” her first essay in dramatic writ- 
ing, is as romantic as her stories and as 
interesting. It opens in Brittany ona 
summer morning in 1791, and the curtain 


1 The Goddess of Reason. By Mary Johnston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 








falls attheend on the barks of the Loire at 
Nantes. The plot is as skillfully devised 
to awaken and sustain interest from the 
beginning to the end as any of Miss 
Johnston’s stories, and not until the last 
scene does the reader face the solution 
to the problem. ‘The play has a beauti- 
ful setting of terraces and ancient homes, 
and the refinement, dignity, and wit of 
the old order, set in striking contrast to 
the turbulence, the passion, the intense 
conviction, of the revolutionary move- 
ment. The heroine, in whose veins flows 
the blood of an old French noble, but 
whose father was a peasant, and who 
had grown up in peasant surroundings, 
embodies in her own person the tremen- 
dous conflict of that intensely dramatic 
age. Asa drama “ The Goddess of Rea- 
son” is probably too complex for success- 
ful presentation. It is lyrical rather than 
dramatic ; but as a piece of writing, both 
in construction and diction, it will ad- 
vance Miss Johnston’s reputation. 


@ 
Heaven on Earth 


Whether the present age believes in 
the immortality of the soul or not, it 
puts a steadily decreasing emphasis 
upon it. Those who take thought for 
themselves are trying with all their might 
to realize a heaven of personal happi- 
ness here on earth. ‘Those who live for 
others are endeavoring quite as hard to 
change and improve earth till it becomes 
alittle heaven here below. Eschatology 
has given place to sociology. Mankind, 
equipped in this present time with new 
powers of science and fabulous acces- 
sions of wealth, has set to work to trans- 
form conditions and make its own mil- 
lennium ; while one enthusiastic band 
of thinkers has already proclaimed that 
sin, pain, and death are unnecessary 
evils created by human error, and need 
not exist any longer than humanity wills. 
Heaven on earth—here is the modern 
gospel. 

Doubtless heaven on earth is better 
than no heaven at all. But there isa 
plentiful lack about it—a lack of infinity 
and of hope—that is more and more 
discouraging the more one thinks about 
it. So far, in earthly experience, when- 
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ever a man or woman has compassed 
every earthly thing conducive to personal 
happiness, happiness has remained ex- 
actly as far away as ever. Solomon, 
with every desire satisfied, and wisdom 
into the bargain, called his enviable lot 
“vanity and vexation of spirit.” Hu- 
manity can get all sorts of things out of 
life, but satisfaction never; and the more 
men have, the less they are content. If 
this be true of Dives, who has had his 
innings for centuries, it will be equally 
so of Lazarus, who is now hoping for 
his turn. If every sociological dream 
could be realized, and every child born 
to-day could grow up well fed, well 
clothed, comfortably sheltered, and well 
educated, the next generation would be 
very much more comfortable, but not 
one whit more happy. Not that these 
things are not to be striven after with 
earnestness, or that praise is not due in 
generous measure to those who strive, 


-but that there still remains the some- 


thing beyond. Let us suppose that 
the sociological heaven ‘on earth were 
attained to-morrow, and that no one 
in the new civilization believed in 
sin or pain or death—would humanity 
be really and permanently purified and 
satisfied ? Would not the road still lead 
on, exactly as it does to-day, to the true 
satisfactions of the soul? The ultimate 
problem of human nature is a problem 
beyond political economy and _ social 
uplift. To try to make the race happy 
on earthly things is to forget “ the awful 
soul that dwells in clay.” 

Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth, The better that man can make 
earth, the better for him and for it. This 
world is his battle-ground, his pilgrimage 
path, his experiment station. It is his 
destiny and duty to conquer and possess 
and shape it—but forever to leave it and 
pass on into a larger life. It was never 
meant to satisfy him. It cannot satisfy 
him any better in the twentieth century 
than in the Garden of Eden. Man can 
find no abiding city here, in the future 
as in the past, though he build wall and 
tower to heaven. The deepest value 
and significance of human life are that he 
cannot—that the soul must press on, 
led by an Eternal Spirit, linked to eternal 
destinies, heir to eternal joys. To do 
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the will of God on earth, to make it as 
much like heaven as its poor possible, 
but always to have the larger, infinite life 
beyond and the joy “of going on and 
not to die ”—not until this glory is set 
before human souls can they be in any 
degree satisfied with life and its possi- 
bilities for themselves and for others. 
To lose it in the limited and doubtful 
proposition of establishing heaven here 
on earth is not progress, but loss—not 
a glorious enriching of human hopes, 
but a central cheapening of them. 


@ 


The Spectator ~ 


The Spectator regards the Philistine 
as a very useful, amiable, and stimu- 
lating member of society. Time was 
when the youthful Spectator, obedient 
in the discipleship of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, would have blushed to acknowl- 
edge such a conviction. But time and 
experience urge most of us to go our 
own ways rather than those, even those, 
of the poets; and the Spectator has 
recently had full measure of both those 
commodities. As regards the former, 
nobody cares—least of all the Spectator 
—to enter into detail. But the latter 
was rather interesting; the reader may 
like to hear. 


@ 


The Spectator lives much of the time 
in New York, in the midst of a varied 
and fluctuating circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, the usual heterogeneous lot 
which we most of us pick up by chance 
or fancy as we journey on our way. 
There are lawyers and bankers and jour- 
nalists, an artist or two, a policeman, an 
organ-grinder, a janitor, a college presi- 
dent (retired), some charming women, 
and one little girl who sells papers on a 
corner. Not in the least a harmonious 
company, based on no principle of se- 
lection, entirely haphazard ; yet vital to 
the Spectator’s being, as he himself 
little knew. Only the college president 
and one or two of the artists care for the 
interests which the Spectator has always 
been wont to consider of chief impor- 
tance—namely, books and ideas. The 
poor Spectator has pitied himself for 
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the lack of sympathy in his world, and 
has complacently resolved to cultivate 
the next literary chap who came in his 
august way. Yet all the time he might 
have noted one significant fact if he 
chose: that, to one call on the college 
president in his library, he dropped in 
ten times on the lawyer in his office 
teeming with news. 


@ 


Well, at last one day it came about 
that the Spectator received a call from 
one of his artist friends. “I say, old 
man,” that worthy began, “ we’ve got a 
chance, you and I. Here’sa letter from 
Hughes-Smith (he lives in Pomford, you 
know), and he invites me to visit him 
and to bring you along. He says he 
thinks, from the papers you write, that 
you must be of the elect.” The saga- 
cious reader will understand the swell- 
ing emotion in the Spectator’s breast. 
Pomford is famous among the elect—ah, 
yes, the elect |—as a center of ultimate 
culture. Congenial spirits have gath- 
ered there, withdrawing themselves from 
the haphazard world, to live in the peace 
of right sympathy and work out their 
tasks side by side. Not a Philistine in 
all the group! The Spectator had often 
considered their lot, wistfully, from afar, 
and had judged it in all probability the 
happiest in the world. Now he was 
blessed with an invitation to join them 
fora while. He packed his bag and set 
out with his friend, tingling with expec- 
tation. 


® 


The realization was indeed all that 
the fancy had pictured. Beautiful, quiet 
houses, set sweetly in the midst of lawns 
and gardens; delightful people whose 
wit and eloquence and _ substantial 
thought filled the hours of intercourse 
with magic fascination ; days which, fol- 
lowing softly on, felt no rude shocks and 
jarrings—the artist and the Spectator 
shook hands in a solemn rite of mutual 
congratulation as they parted at the end 
of their first day in Elysium. Their invi- 
tation was for two weeks ; they settled 
to solid enjoyment. And for the first 


five or six days they had it in flawless 
They could neither of them 


perfection. 
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work, to be sure, which was a pity when 
the Spectator had a wonderful library at 
his disposal and the artist a studio all to 
himself. But, then, one can seldom work 
on a visit. The two beaming guests 
wandered up and down through the gar- 
dens and played with the children while 
their hosts were busy; then, when the 
clans assembled again, they gave them- 
selves over to discussion of artistic 
principles, to laughter, to really good story- 
telling, with an abandon which the Spec- 
tator will always glow to remember. To 
look back, when one goes to bed at 
night, on a day which has known no 
rudeness is—pause there, however ; what 
is it at last? It was there that the 
trouble came in. 





® 


The Spectator could not understand 
in the least what was the matter with 
him when, before the week was out, he 
began to feel restless. Such excellent 
talk they had just been having, on the 
Principle of Reserve in Art! The 
Spectator shook himself with annoyance 
to think how he had broken in with a 
story about his friend the policeman on 
the corner of ‘Twenty-third Street. Why 
had he done that, fool and blockhead ? 
The others had listened, politely sur- 
prised. Well, he was surprised himself. 
He went to bed deeply penitent; but 
the next morning, though penitent still, 
he was no happier. ‘The sun shone as 
brightly as ever upon the peaceful blos- 
soming gardens; the people were as 
serenely concerned with their high inter- 
ests; the day was as tranquil; and yet 
the Spectator wanted something he had 
not got, wanted it desperately. Now 
the Spectator pretends to some skill and 
honesty in ferreting out his inmost de- 
sires. ‘Therefore he took himself apart 
and interviewed himself for an hour, 
with the result that he sternly compelled 
from his shamefaced consciousness the 
admission that he wanted, he wanted— 
oh, how he wanted !—nothing so much in 
all the world as—his friend the police- 
man. 

@ 

Well, he stuck it out for three days, 
the self-enraged and _ self-disappointed 
Spectator, But on the morning of the 


tenth day of their visit he came down to 
breakfast, his traveling-bag in his hand. 

“I find it.is absolutely essential that I 
return to New York this morning,” he 
apologized. 

The Spectator will never forget in his 
life the altogether ridiculous rapture with 
which he hurled himself across ‘Twenty- 
third Street at his friend the policeman 
that day. ‘Three or four automobiles 
gasped and snorted in an affronted effort 
to stop before they ran him down, six 
cab-drivers swore at him, the policeman 
himself strode down upon him, purple 
with concern. 

“Ah, begorra, ye crazy Joon! What’s 
got into the bye, sure enough? Come 
out o’ there, now! Have ye lost your 
wits ?” 

And-he dragged the Spectator out of 
the mess by the nape of his neck, shak- 
ing him.as a bear shakes its bad cub. 

“Go on!” cried the ecstatic Specta- 
tor. “Shake me, pound me; it’s what 
I want. Swear at me if you like. I’ve 
come back, I tell you, old man, I’ve 
come back! Do you understand ?” 

Of course the policeman did not.un- 
derstand ; but that did not matter. He 
never concerns himself in the least to 
understand the Spectator. But the two 
of them stood side by side for a while in 
the midst of the roaring street, and the 
Spectator’s heart was big with joy. Then 
they went and had dinner together. 


@ 


This tale the Spectator will leave for 
the reader to meditate at his pleasure. 
It seems to have some significance suffi- 
ciently far-reaching. It may go simply 
to prove, of course, that the Spectator 
himself is a Philistine and cannot exist 
apart from his kind. That decision will 
do very well. The Spectator is now in 
a mood to regard the Philistine body as 
that in which lies the motive power of 
everything, art and religion included. 
But no decision. matters much to the 
Spectator, so long as he is not asked 
again to breathe any kind of prepared 
atmosphere, but only the good, indis- 
criminate air, of the common world,. He 
wonders if the Pomford artists will live 
their lives out, thus secluded. He doubts 
it very much, 
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Imagination in Natural History 


A Letter from John Burroughs on the 
Roosevelt-Long Controversy; and a Reply 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 
S a reader of The Outlook I could 
A wish that in your editorial of 
June 8 on the use of the imagi- 
nation in natural history, wherein you 
take President Roosevelt to task for his 
too sharp distinction between fiction and 
fact in this field, you had set forth a little 
more explicitly the distinction which you 
think permissible. You say you “agree 
that fiction ought not to be palmed off 
on school-children as fact,” which is just 
the sum total of President Roosevelt’s 
contention. He would have no con- 
fusion between the two in books of 
natural history that go into the schools. 


_He enjoys Kipling’s “Jungle Book,” 


as you say, but not the animal stories 
of William J. Long. Is not this be- 
cause the “Jungle Book” is avowedly 
fiction and can deceive no one, while 
in the stories of Mr. Long fact and 
fiction are constantly confused, and only 
the practical woodsman can separate 
them? 

I do not agree with you that in insist- 
ing on the reality of this distinction the 
President implies that “ imagination may 
not be used in interpreting and nar- 
rating facts.” On the contrary, I know 
that the President would agree with me 
that the use of the imagination is indis- 
pensable in all such writing. There can 
be no good literature without it. But it 
is one thing to interpret facts and quite 
another thing to invent them. With 
Mr. Long’s interpretation of the facts of 
natural history neither the President nor 
myself has any quarrel; all we contend 
for is for the fact—we dispute his state- 
ment of fact. Mr. Long may find in the 
croaking of the frogs a key to the riddle 
of the universe if he can, and be entirely 
within his rights. All that I demand 
of him is that he be sound upon his 
frogs. I will not even accept a toad; 
when he says frog it must be a frog. 


Spring after spring, as revealed in ‘his 
journal, Thoreau attributed the song of 
the toad to the frog, but at last he caught 
on; he saw his mistake, and thenceforth 
he rendered to the toad the things that 
were the toad’s, and to the frog the things 
that were the frog’s. I would have 
Mr. Long and every other nature writer 
equally honest and exact about his facts. 
Let the fact set his imagination all aflame 
if it can, but let him see to it thet it is a 
fact. An imagination tipsy with its own 
creations is one thing, and an imagina- 
tion aglow in the interpretation of facts 
is quite another. In short, there is a 
legitimate and an illegitimate use of the 
imagination in writing natural history, as 
in writing human history. Its legitimate 
use in nature-writing is in presenting 
the facts with charm and convincing- 
ness, as in the works of Maeterlinck and 
Thoreau, men who are always loyal to 
the mere fact, yet throw a charm of 
poetry and romance about all they write, 
that less imaginative men cannot attain 
to. Its illegitimate use is seen in the 
writings of Mr. Long, where it often 
takes the form of mere exaggeration, 
and where it as often supplies the fact 
which observation alone can yield. 
Maeterlinck’s book on the Life of 
the Bee reads like a romance, but 
Maeterlinck is always sound upon his 
facts. He takes no liberties with the 
life of the bee. It is his art of presenta- 
tion, his play of imagination over the 
facts, the human interest he infuses into 
them, that so hold. the reader. He 
romances about his flowers also; they 
become like conscious human beings 
under the magic of his pen; they love, 
they aspire, they plan, they suffer, they 
struggle, but they never cease to be the 
real flowers of the botanist; he is scien- 
tifically accurate about each of his facts ; 
each plant and flower does exactly what 
he says it does; his extra touch is. in 
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the human emotion and human history 
that he reads into them. 

Thoreau schooled himself in accuracy 
of observation; he was not content 
until he had found out the exact fact 
about the plant or the animal; then he 
let his imagination, his great literary 
talent, have free play. Hence his books 
abound in common facts, every-day ob- 
servations, woven into a literary fabric 
of fine texture and many colors. 

Mr. Long sins in taking the steps 
which Maeterlinck and Thoreau never 
take, in letting invention take the place 
of observation. He makes his animals 
do impossible things; he perverts nat- 
ural history; he does not present the 
ordinary so that it charms our imagina- 
tion, but he thrusts the extraordinary 
upon us in a way that challenges our 
credulity. With his so-called interpre- 
tation of natural history facts,I say, I 
have no quarrel. For instance, he is at 
liberty to think that the fish-hawks that 
circle above him while he is fishing on 
their preserve recognize him as a fellow- 
fisherman, and that they are interested in 
his methods and success, as he says he be- 
lieves they are. He is now interpreting 
nature ; but when he says that the fish- 
hawks repair their nest in the fall and 
make it secure against the winter, he is 
in the region of fact. Is it true, or is it 
not true? Or when he says of the young 
hawks that they must be taught by their 
parents to catch fish from the first day 
they leave the nest, or they would go 
back to the old hawk habit of hunting in 
the woods, he makes a definite statement 
of fact, and the statement is not true. 
Young fish-hawks brought up by hand, 
according to that sane and accurate 
young naturalist, Harold Baynes, take 
to fishing like their parents at the proper 
age. I know from personal observation 
that young marsh-hawks do not have 
to be taught to hunt the marsh-hawk 
way. 

At certain seasons it seems the bear 
has the habit of standing up on his hind 
legs beside a tree and biting and clawing 
the bark as high as he can reach. Mr. 
Long says that this is a challenge to a 
rival bear, and to let him know how big 
his would-be antagonist is. This is Mr. 
Long’s interpretation of a fact. And 
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while I think it absurd, I should not 
call him down for that. But when he 
says the bear will follow a porcupine 
through the woods “to flip dirt and 
stones at him, carefully refraining from 
touching him the while, till the porcupine 
rolls himself into a ball of bristling 
quills,” and thus falls a victim to the 
bear, he is supposed to be stating a fact, 
something he has seen; but can any 
real student of our wild life credit the 
statement? Absurd is the word for it. 

Or, again, when he represents a shel- 
drake duck fluttering about her brood 
of young in the water where they had 
been scattered by his passing canoe, 
counting them again and again “lest 
any be missing,” he is interpreting the 
action of the duck to suit his own fan- 
cies, and he is welcome to that interpre- 
tation. But when he says that the mother 
duck took a lot of young trout, punc- 
tured their air bladders and sank them 
to the bottom of a shallow pool in order 
that her young might dive for them and 
thus earn their own dinner, he is again 
in the region of fact, and must face the 
question, Is it true, or false? Is there 
room with sane persons for two opinions 
about it? 

In nearly every chapter of Mr. Long’s 
books there are such unbelievable inci- 
dents as these: He sees a porcupine in 
the shape of a ball rolling down a hill in 
the woods just for fun; he sees a lot of 
loons lined up in a lake to witness a race 
between two loons; he sees a woodcock 
make a clay cast for its broken leg, and 
then stand an hour on the other leg to 
give the clay time to harden; he sees an 
eagle smitten with death high in the air 
and then glide down to the earth and lay 
its head on a cushion of moss; he hides 
from another eagle beside a log, and 
reaches out his hand and puts it on the 
eagle’s back as it comes to the log to 
fish; and so on through the long list of 
absurd and incredible things. 

It is this kind of fake natural history 
that President Roosevelt objects to being 
put into the hands of school-children or 
into the hands of children by the fireside. 
It is vicious, because it is nottrue. Yet 
The Outlook accepts it and encourages 
Mr. Long to go on producing it. That 
a thing is true gives it no additional 
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value ; that it is false does not detract 
from it! 

In your comparison between the his- 
torians Froude and Freeman you seem 
to imply that the former’s inaccuracies 
and carelessness about facts, which so 
called down upon him the criticism of 
the latter, added to the charm and value 
of his historical writings. Of course you 
do not mean that, yet such may be 
inferred from your remarks. Froude had 
a charm of style which Freeman lacked, 
and it is this, and not his romancing, 
that makes his history more readable 
than Freeman’s. Greater accuracy, more 
attention to details, less bias, would not 
have detracted from the readableness of 
his writings, while it would have added 
to their positive value. Freeman had 
little imagination, hence his pages are 
dull. Froude had none too much, but 
he often gave it too free range; hence 
his histories are unreliable. More imag- 
ination or charm of style to one, and 
greater accuracy to the other, would 
enhance the value of each. 

Pardon me for saying that you con- 
fuse my mind instead of enlightening it 
when you say we all see through our 
temperaments, and when you draw from 
this fact an excuse and justification for 
the misseeing of Mr. Long. Is there, 
then, not such a thing as seeing truly 
and seeing falsely? True it is that the 
report of every man of what he sees in 
nature and in life will be colored more 
or less by his temperament, or by his 
personal equation—colored, I say, but 
not necessarily distorted or falsified. 
The poet and the artist see nature 
through the imagination, but the natural 
history observer sees through his eyes, 
or else his observations have no value 
as natural history. With him it is not a 
question of temperament, but a question 
of accurate seeing and of honest report- 
ing. He cannot tell the incredible sto- 
ries Mr. Long does and then take refuge 
in the statement, as Mr. Long has, that 
there is a region beyond the world of 
fact and law in which he dwells, “an 
immense and almost unknown world of 
suggestion and freedom and inspiration,” 
“a world that must be interpreted rather 
than catalogued.” ‘True, there is such a 
world, but it is not the world of the 
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natural history observer and _ reporter, 
it is the world of the poet and prophet 
and of the ethical teacher, and Mr. Long 
cannot escape into it when the sticklers 
for the truth of observation, like the 
President, get hot upon his trail. 
JOHN BURROUGHS. 
West Park, New York. 


[We acknowledge that both Mr. Bur- 
roughs and the President speak on the 
subject of natural history with far more 
scientific knowledge, far wider experi- 
ence, and far greater and more accurate 
observation than we possess. As to any 
question of fact concerning the life or 
history of animals, we should hesitate a 
long time before contradicting either Mr. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Burroughs. ur criti- 
cism of the President’s denunciation of 
Mr. Long was not based upon a question 
of fact. If Mr. Burroughs will look again 
carefully at what The Outlook said re- 
specting the Roosevelt-Long controversy, 
he will see that we distinctly disavowed 
expressing an opinion regarding the 
accuracy of Mr. Long’s observations. 
We think it undoubted that he has often 
made unconscious misstatements of fact, 
and perhaps not infrequently has been 
misled by erroneous observation. All 
men, not even excepting the President 
and Mr. Burroughs or the editors of The 
Outlook, suffer from these defects. We 
take issue with the President in this con- 
troversy on other grounds, as follows: 

First, we regret to see the President 
of the United States making a personal 
attack on any individual citizen on a 
question of this kind, for the simple 
reason that the private individual stands 
on uneven terms in any discussion with 
any man occupying the President’s posi- 
tion. It is debatable whether the Presi- 
dent might not, in an extreme case for 
the protection of the public morals of 
the whole country, publicly denounce a 
man who, by common consent, was _ be- 
lieved to be debauching the morals or 
poisoning the minds of all the school- 
children of the country. Mr. Long is 
not such an individual. Moreover, our 


own careful observation and experience 
lead us to believe that his books have, 
on the whole, done much more good 
than harm, by interesting the children of 








this country in the life and welfare of 
animals. In this respect, in our judg- 
ment, he has had wider influence among 
young children than Mr. Burroughs 
himself. Mr. Burroughs appeals to the 
adult mind, Mr. Long to the imagination 
and curiosity of the child. © 

Second, the President, attacking a 
man for unscientific statements and 
methods, himself fell into the error of 
making a palpably unscientific  state- 
ment. ‘That Wayeeses tore the heart 
of the bull caribou in the way that Mr. 
Long describes is a mathematical im- 
possibility,” says the President. This 
kind of an assertion as to a specific 
fact or occurrence is not made by the 
most careful scientists, even in support 
of their own hypotheses. 

Third, there is in this controversy in- 
volved a question of psychology as well 
as one of actual facts concerning the 
habits of animals. The President and 
Mr. Burroughs support the theory of 
instinct as governing the acts of the 
so-called brute animal. Mr. Long sup- 
ports the theory of reasoning intelli- 
gence. Here is a field which admits of 
enormous debate and discussion, and in 
which nothing can be proved as a math- 
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ematical possibility or impossibility. In 
a discussion of this phase of natural 
history the psychologist may freely enter 
and has a right to express his opinion. 
Instinct has been defined as “ the sum 
of inherited reflex acts, becoming habit- 
ual and arising from blended reflex and 
subconscious though involuntary acts, 
performed at birth or through life blindly, 
without practice or previous experience, 
effort, training, orthought.” Mr. Long, 
and with this we are in sympathy, takes 
issue with this theory of the intellectual 
process in animals. He believes, and 
we agree, that animals are capable of 
reasoning from certain premises and do 
possess and express, though in a rudi- 
mentary form, many of the moral and 
intellectual processes and sentiments of 
man. In previous articles Mr. Bur- 
roughs has taken severe exception to 
Mr. Long’s writings because they sup- 
port the theory of reasoning intelligence 
in contradistinction to the theory of in- 
stinct. Is not this really the basis of 
the antagonism to Mr. Long on the part 
of many students and authorities of nat- 
ural history, rather than his alleged dis- 
torted misstatement of specific animal 
acts ?—Tue Epirors or THE OUTLOOK. | 


THE ATTACKS ON JAPANESE 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


As the violence offered to Japanese residents of San Francisco by disorderly persons has 
been the subject of diplomatic representations and has also been the occasion of political 
agitation in Japan, The Outlook has requested a well-informed correspondent now in San 
Francisco to ascertain the exact facts in the case. It is believed that his report below 
printed is trustworthy in every particular—THE EDITORS. 


HERE is some conflict of testi- 

mony with regard to the attacks 

recently made upon Japanese 

restaurants in San Francisco, but the 

facts, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain them, are as follows: 

On the evening of Monday, May 20, 
1907, four white men, some or all of 
whom belonged to labor unions, were 
taking supper in a Japanese eating-house 
known as the Horseshoe Restaurant at 
1213 Folsom Street. Between seven and 
eight o’clock another party of union 
men, acting apparently on a preconcerted 


plan, appeared in front of the restaurant, 
and, after talking loudly and excitedly 
at the entrance, ordered the four men 
who were eating supper to come out. 
According to Mr. Tatsumi, manager of 
the restaurant, two of the men did go 
out, and as soon as they reached the 
sidewalk they were assaulted, knocked 
down, and beaten. The other two, 
taking warning from the fate of their 
comrades, escaped through a back door. 
The object of the attacking party was, 
evidently, to punish their fellow-workmer 
for patronizing a Japanese restaurant ; 
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but the noise and fighting soon attracted 
a crowd, made up largely of hoodlums 
and roughs, and this crowd, not satisfied 
with the beating of the customers, pro- 
ceeded to wreck the eating-house by bom- 
barding it with bricks and stones. Sev- 
eral calls for the police were sounded, 
without bringing any officer to the scene ; 
and at half-past nine the same mob 
stoned and partially wrecked the Folsom 
Street Bath-House, another Japanese 
establishment situated just opposite the 
restaurant on the other side of the street. 
About the same time a gang of hood- 
lums and boys made a denionstration in 
front of the Lion Restaurant (Japanese) 
at 124 Eighth Street, and threatened 
and intimidated its patrons. Hostile 
demonstrations, of a more or less threat- 
ening nature, were made by crowds or 
mobs in front of the California Restau- 
rant on the evening of May 22, the Lion 
Restaurant May 23 and 24, and the 
White Star Restaurant May 24 and 25; 
but upon complaint of Mr. Matsubara, 
Acting Japanese Consul, police officers 
were stationed in front of these places 
at meal hours and the crowds were thus 
held in check. ‘The business of the 
Japanese restaurant-keepers was injured, 
of course, by the intimidation of their 
customers, and they themselves were 
kept in a state of constant anxiety and 
fear ; but apart from the wrecking of the 
Horseshoe Restaurant and the Folsom 
Street Bath-House on the evening of 
May 20, there was no actual destruction 
of Japanese property. 

Owing to their having been made a 
subject of international diplomatic cor- 
respondence, these disorders have as- 
sumed more importance, perhaps, than 
they deserve. They indicate, of course, 
a feeling of hostility to the Japanese on 
the part of the San Francisco labor 
unions ; and they show that the rougher, 
mere lawless part of the population is 
always ready to resort to violence when 
its passions are aroused ; but it is hardly 
fair to draw from such incidents the 
conclusion that the Japanese, generally, 
are not safe in San Francisco, or that 
such violence is approved, generally, even 
by the members of the labor unions. 
The restaurants recently attacked are 
not situated in the best and most orderly 
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part of the city, but in the region south of 
Market Street, where the inhabitants are 
chiefly manual laborers, where the hood- 
lum element has always been strong, and 
where there has been most violence in the 
strike of the Carmen’s Union against the 
United Railroads. In other parts of the 
city the Japanese are well protected, and 
by an overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation they are personally well treated, 
even if they are not well liked. San Fran- 
cisco, at present, is very badly governed ; 
its police force isinefficient ; and since the 
street-car strike began, law-abiding Amer- 
ican men, and even American women, 
have been subjected to far more insult 
and violence than those of which the 
Japanese restaurant-keepers complain. 
Hoodlum sympathizers with the striking 
car-men have stoned cars, have assaulted 
peaceable citizens who were obliged to 
ride on those cars, have atrociously 
insulted gray-haired women (even the 
wife of the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court), and have attacked the innocent 
public with stones, bricks, dynamite, and 
infernal machines. The wrecking of a 
Japanese restaurant anda Japanese bath- 
house by the same hoodlums is only an 
incident in the general reign of lawless- 
ness from which San Francisco has been 
suffering ; and, consequently, it should 
not be given undue importance. 

At the same time, it must be admit- 
ted, I think, that the attacks upon peace- 
able and law-abiding Japanese, the ex- 
clusion of Japanese pupils from public 
schools attended by whites, the boycott 
of the Japanese restaurants last fall and 
the stoning of some of them this spring, 
are all due, directly or indirectly, to a 
feeling of racial antipathy aroused by 
the trades unions for selfish economic — 
reasons, and greatly intensified by the 
activity of the Japanese Exclusion 
League and the one-sided treatment of 
the questions at issue by the San Fran- 
cisco press. 

The view of the present restaurant 
case that is generally taken by intelligent 
and cool-headed Japanese residents of 
San Francisco may be stated as follows: 

The reasons and causes which led to 
this outbreak of violence, as well as the 


‘explanation given by the police of its 


failure to protect, are, at present, imma- 
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terial. The undisputed facts are that 
violence was done and that police pro- 
tection was not given. As was natural 
and proper under the circumstances, the 
injured Japanese reported the matter to 
their Consul, and he, in turn, communi- 
cated with the police department and 
the local authorities, and asked that pro- 
tection be given to his people. As in 
duty bound, he also reported the facts 
to his Government. This procedure, 
which is that which would be followed, 
under similar circumstances, by the con- 
sular representatives of all nations, does 
not necessarily raise an international 
question. So far as such a question has 
been raised in the present case, it is the 
work of hasty journalism, on both sides 
of the ocean. An investigation is not a 
complaint, nor is an official inquiry a 
presumption of offense. An interna- 
tional issue can arise only when the con- 
stituted authorities of one nation deny 
justice to another. No such situation 
is now presented. Japan has perfect 
faith in the constituted authorities of the 
United States, and in the integrity of the 
-ourts of the State of California. The 
unfortunate incident of May 20 is one 
which is recognized as coming clearly 
under the jurisdiction of the State courts, 
and the subjects of Japan ask from such 
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courts nothing more than the treaties . 


give them and the law concedes to’native 
citizens. The question whether or not 
suit shall be brought against the city of 
San Francisco by the parties aggrieved 
in this instance rests entirely with them. 
Apparently they have a just claim for 
damages if they choose to push it; but 
any action taken will be personal and 
not official. Under these circumstances 
it is a matter of deep regret to the Japa- 
nese people that publication of distorted 
facts and erroneous conclusions should 
tend to disturb the kindly feeling that 
has so long existed between the two 
nations. ‘The Japanese are not “ look- 
ing for trouble,” as is intimated in some 
quarters, and they recognize the fact that 
the unfortunate conditions now existing 
in San Francisco make the preservation 
of order difficult. They are compelled, 
nevertheless, to take notice of such inci- 
dents as the mobbing of the Horseshoe 
Restaurant, and they regret that a rea- 
sonable inquiry into the circumstances of 
such an act, or a justifiable protest to the 
police, should be construed as an offense. 

Such are the views of some of the 
best Japanese residents of San Francisco 
with regard to the present trouble; and 
they seem tc me reasonable, temperate, 
and fair. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


BY W. H. 


MALLOCK 


Author of “ The New Republic,’ “ Social Equality,” etc. 


OST strangers from the Old 

World, on their first arrival in 

the New, are very soon asked 

by one person or another what their im- 
pressions are, and most strangers who 
are known to have published anything 
receive suggestions that they should make 
their impressions public. To the recipi- 
ents of inquiries such as those that I now 
refer to, they seem, in the language of 
to-day, to be possibly a trifle “ previous.” 
A lady, whose well-known brother had 
married an equally well-known American 
lady, told me that she and her husband, 
having taken a trip to Naples from Eng- 
land, and finding that they still had be- 
fore them a month or so of spare time, 


suddenly resolved to pay a visit to New 
York, sleep there a couple of nights, and 
then return to England by a steamer 
which would admit of this arrangement. 
The first thing of which she was con- 
scious on touching American soil was, 
she told me, the insinuating voice of a 
reporter, who asked her what she thought 
of America. At that moment she had 
thought nothing except that she was 
glad to have got there, and that she was 
about to be submitted to the terrors of 
the American custom-house. She man- 
aged, however, to make certain replies, 
though what the replies were I could 
* never succeed in extracting from her,and 
perhaps, under the circumstances, they 
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could hardly have merited immortality. 
Still, such questions with regard to first 
impressions, so soon as the impressions 
have had reasonable time to form them- 
selves, are eminently natural, and there 
must be an interest in any faithful answer 
to them. I have often asked them my- 
self of Americans new to England. What 
I wanted to find out was what were the 
most distinctive differences which first 
struck them between their country and 
ours. ‘Should you,” I have otten asked 
them, “ have known, when you first drove 
through London, from the mere look of 
the streets, that you were not in New 
York? Should you have known in din- 
ing out, from the mere aspect and char- 
acter of the entertainment, that you were 
not dining out at home? Did anything, 
when you first stayed at a country house 
in England, strike you as strange in the 
arrangements, in the rooms, and in the 
general atmosphere ?” And I can readily 
understand how what an Englishman 
would like to hear from Americans, 
Americans would similarly like to learn 
from an Englishman. 

Any solid opinions as to the general 
condition of a country can be given only 
after long and careful experience, and I 
have often been struck by what seems to 
me the reckless temerity with which 
many celebrated writers have hastened 
to generalize about this enormous coun- 
try after a few months passed in the 
company of two or three hundred peo- 
ple. But so long as the stranger affects 
nothing that approaches to serious knowl- 
edge, and confines himself unambitiously 
to his own personal impressions, his very 
ignorance and inexperience have a cer- 
tain value of theirown. There is a fresh- 
ness in first impressions which vanishes 
like the morning frost, and which soon 
becomes incapable of recall even by the 
person for whom they were at first so 
vivid ; and impressions such as these are 
all that I can presume to give. More- 
over, these impressions must of necessity 
be very partial. As to things in general, 
they are limited to mere moving visions, 
and can be precise only as to the small 
circle of existence with which the stranger, 
owing to private circumstances, is brought 
into immediate contact. 

I crossed the Atlantic in a vessel of 


the American Line, and the first thing 
that struck me was the profusion and 


,the excellence of the oysters. My ac- 


commodation conduced to privacy. Most 
of the day I read Balzac’s novels. The 
vessel was as steady—although the month 
was January—as if it had been a Pullman 
car; the seven days’ voyage seemed like 
one night in the train, and I hardly felt 
that I had said good-by to Southampton 
when I found, on a Sunday morning, 
that we already had reached New York. 
If it had not been for the sight of some 
unfamiliarly shaped ferryboats, I should 
hardly have known, from looking in one 
direction, that I was not at Southampton 
still; but the spectacle on the other side 
would have at once told me where I was, 
even if I had had otherwise no means 
of conjecturing. This was the spectacle 
of the New York sky-scrapers; and 
these were hardly strange, I knew them 
so well from photographs. Looking 
at them in photographs, I had often 
said to myself that they must bear some 
resemblance to the towers of San Gimi- 
giano in Italy—that curious survival of 
the Middle Ages—where each of the 
little palazzos, the homes of a by-gone 
noblesse, still rears its brown campanile 
as an announcement of its own impor- 
tance. ‘The sky-scrapers of fact fulfilled 
the expectations of my fancy; thus in a 
moment I felt them to be doubly familiar, 
and I met in the new a paradoxical sug- 
gestion of antiquity. 

My next impressions were those de- 
rived from the custom-house, the general 
aspect of which struck me as somewhat 
rough and squalid; but an agreeable 
surprise awaited me in my dealings with 
the officials, who are invested by Eng- 
lish legend with a character of most dis- 
concerting ferocity. They were certainly 
more searching than our own, and for 
that reason less expeditious, but I found 
them as prompt as they could be; they 
were courteous and even obliging, and 
I have reasons for bearing witness that 
they were incorruptible. My next im- 
pression was that the carriage in which 
I presently found myself was almost 
the exact duplicate of an old country 
cab in England, the only difference 
being—and for this I had been amply 
prepared—that the fare across the city 











to the Long Island Railroad was exactly 
three times as much as it would have 


been in any provincial town in England, . 


twice what it would have been in Vienna, 
and four times what it would have been 
in London. 

Through the windows of this vehicle, 
one of which would not shut, came my 
first impressions of the streets. Such 
impressions are always delightful. Amer- 
icans know them in England. English- 
men and Americans share them in Eu- 
rope and the East. Who can forget the 
first breath of the streets of Paris in the 
morning—the cafés with their curtained 
windows, and the little tables prepared 
early in the open air, and soon to sup- 
port siphons and other vessels with less 
innocuous contents? Who can forget 
the first hill town of Italy, and the pil- 
grimage church perched on the high 
hill; or the first palm of the Riviera, 
or the first minaret of the world of Islam ? 
To me, my first glimpses of New York 
had something of the freshness of my 
first sight of things like these; but the 
freshness took ihe form of a succession 
of remembered familiarities. The first 
streets which I crossed reminded me—I 
can hardly tell why—of Marseilles. Pres- 
ently came a great thoroughfare, with 
tall buildings having strikingly massive 
pillars, and then there came to my mind 
involuntary thoughts of Paris. Then 
came a street which might have made 
me think I was in Manchester; and then 
another of moderate-sized private houses, 
which seemed in their minutest details a 
repetition of parts of -Glasgow. 

I was on my way to Long Island, where 
I was to stay with an old friend, and I 
had, on the ferryboat and my short jour- 
ney by rail, my first sight of the Amer- 
ican traveling public. The general idea 
of the untraveled Englishman is that the 
American public is always in a much 
greater hurry than our own; and also 
that such difference as exists between 
American speech and ours immediately 
conveys itself to our ears. Both these 
ideas appeared to me to be quite erro- 
neous. I will venture to say that an 
Englishman, so far as the popular speech 
is concerned, would be conscious of an 
incomparably greater strangeness in the 
voices and the imtonations that would 
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greet his ears in Aberdeen, than anything 
whichthen or since I have noticed in this 
country. While as to the alleged hurry 
which is supposed to be distinctive of 
America, I never in mylife saw a miscella- 
neous crowd more quiet in their move- 
ments, or more naturally self-restrained in 
their behavior. Another thing that struck 
me was the frequency of various types of 
face which had their exact counterparts 
in various sections of the community in 
England ; and together with these types 
of face went precisely the same dresses 
which would inevitably have gone in 
England with precisely the same faces. 
But among these familiar things there 
was one that was not familiar ; and tius 
was the frequency, in the middle of my 
apparent fellow-countrymen, of figures 
which were evidently exotic in an Anglo- 
Saxon world—some plainly Italian, others 
possibly Russian, and others from some 
region of half-known Eastern Europe, to 
which none but a traveled expert would 
venture to assign a name. ‘The train 
accommodation, which made no pretense 
to luxury, suggested a rather bleak con- 
trast to our own first-class compartments, 
in which three times out of every five a 
passenger can travel alone. But I soon 
forgot this in looking out at the suburbs, 
which, compared with the suburbs of 
London, presented some striking differ- 
ences. Chief, I think, among these, was 
the fact that most of the houses were of 
wood. . What struck me next was a cer- 
tain want of trimness in their surround- 
ings. In the residential suburbs of 
London, even in those that are least 
opulent, every garden is fenced by care- 
fully finished walls or palings. Every- 
thing looks neat as a man fresh from the 
operations of the barber. Here things 
suggested a man who lets his hair grow 
as it pleases. 

The small station at which I alighted 
impressed me in the same way. Such a 
station in England would have been 
built of stone or brick. The platform 
would have had a coping of carefully 
hewn stone, and have had at the back 
some flower-beds, the pride of a horti- 
cultural station-master. The station I 
here speak of looked like a backwoods- 
man’s hut. But close by was an auto- 
mobile waiting for somebody, and beyond 
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the automobile were a carriage and a 
luggage-cart for myself. Here, at all 
events, was an absolute repetition of a 
typical English scene, and I: felt once 
more that I had not gone far from home. 

But during my drive a feature soon 
struck me which was as un-English as 
could be. Detached houses abounded, 
some of them of considerable size, but 
the private ground round each was, for 
the most part, quite unfenced. The 
Englishman’s god, when his house, be it 
large or small, has any ground around it 
at all, is privacy. Here, this god to me 
seemed generally without an altar. Even 
my friend’s domain, which had the air of 
an English park, had no lodge gates, 
and I think no fence or wall. The 
house itself, however, with its simple red 
brick facade, might have been in the 
neighborhood of Ascot; and otherhouses, 
which were visible beyond his belts of 
trees, might also have been at Ascot, if 
they had not had some resemblances to 
some of the larger villas at Cannes. 

My first impressions of the hospitable 
interior which received me, and which 
gave me my first experience of any 
American home, were those of familiarity 
rather than of any strangeness, though 
now and again with the prevailingly 
English tone a note or two of Cannes 
mixed itself, to me hardly less familiar. 
I was soon, however, conscious of one 
thing, certainly not common in the 
homes either of Cannes or England, 
and this was the equable temperature, 
which obviated the English necessity 
for keeping all doors closed. Here 
American houses -undoubtedly excel our 
own. In many of the best-built and 
most beautiful houses in England, on 
which no care and no expense have 
been spared, the halls and the passages 
are successfully warmed with hot water, 
but the bedrooms are left to the mercies 
of an excessive or a neglected fire ; and 
in any case, if they are warm at night, 
they are ice-houses on a winter’s morn- 
ing. For the rest, I can only add that, 
as I sat that night at my friend’s table, 
I felt that I had traveled but thirty 
rather than three thousand miles. I 
felt this yet more strongly when, on the 
occasion of a small dinner party, made 
up of his local neighbors, I found that I 


knew the father of one in Scotland, and 
had endless acquaintances among the 
friends and relations of the others. I 
came, a few days later, on a further link 
with the familiar. My friend’s coach- 
man, who was Irish, had, I discovered, 
been born on the estate of a family many 
of whose members I once used to know 
well. He spoke of them with great 
affection, and asked me to remember 
him to them if I ever had the opportu- 
nity. 

My subsequent impressions of New 
York, which have the same merit of 
immaturity that are still possessed by 
my impressions of an American country 
home, were again such as to make an un- 
expected sense of the familiar predomi- 
nate over a sense of difference, though 
here, in many respects, there was a wider 
field for the different. So faras concerns 
the public aspect of things, the feature 
that struck me most was some of the 
New York architecture. A multitude of 
the larger buildings—I say nothing of 
the merit of their details—impressed me 
at once as exhibiting a grandeur of 
design and a bold sincerity of construc- 
tion which seemed to be wholly spon- 
taneous and not a mere copy of the 
past. In London, if one comes ona row 
of imposing columns, one knows that, 
oftener than not, they are brick coated 
with stucco. In New York—or I was 
very well deceived—such columns are 
as massive and as genuine as those of 
a Roman temple. ‘The exteriors, also, 
of many of the larger private houses 
show the same massive sincerity, though 
this struck me as being in some cases 
marred by an over-elaboration of detail. 
No American of matured and culti- 
vated taste will deny that such cases 
of unfortunate ostentation exist, any 
more than a cultivated Englishman will 
deny the existence of architectural mon- 
strosities in London. In any great and 
wealthy city the wonder would be if they 
were absent. 

And now the mention of ostentation 
leads me naturally to a matter which 
forms the subject of an opinion widely 
current in Europe—namely, that the 
wealthier and more prominent of the 
private citizens of America, and espe- 
cially of New York, indulge in ostenta- 
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tion of an exaggerated and offensive 
kind. An observer with a very short 
and naturaily very limited experience 
can only record what that experience is ; 
but, as I know something of the societies 
of more than one country in Europe, 
and am as familiar as most people with 
the public aspect of capitals, my impres- 
sions are at least as valuable as those 
of anybody else. I can only say, then, 
that, with a certain exception which I 
will mention, the above idea, mainly 
disseminated by newspapers, struck me 
as completely false. English newspa- 
pers delight in collecting stories of 
dinners given by Americans which are 
ludicrous in their bizarre barbarity— 
dinners on horseback, for example, or 
dinners at which pearls were fished for 
in a vessel of water; and some color to 
the belief that these stories are repre- 
sentative was lent by an American in 
London not very long ago, who had a 
court at the Savoy Hotel turned into a 
temporary pond, the surrounding walls 
being masked by pictures of Venice, 
while on the pond was a gondola, in 
which he. invited his guests to make 
themselves bilious with an unusually 
rich repast. But if these vagaries repre- 
sent anything besides themselves, I have 
myself seen nothing to justify such a 
supposition. As to the general aspect 
of the fashionable streets of New York, 
one szes evidences of wealth, no doubt. 
It would be very odd if one did not. 
But as for what is called display, they 
appeared to me not comparable to Lon- 
don or Paris. Many of the carriages 
struck me as having admirable horses. 
It was a pleasure to look at them. But 
the “turn out” of the carriages gen- 
erally was less calculated to court atten- 
tion than much which would have passed 
unnoticed in Bond Street or Piccadilly. 
The automobiles, however—and I mean 
to pay them a compliment—compared, 
I thought, with those of London to the 
appreciable disadvantage of the latter. 
As to New York life, considered under 
its private aspects, I can judge only of 
the little of it in which private kindness 
and hospitality allowed me the pleasure 
of participating. But what I saw must 
necessarily, within its own limits, have 
been typical; and if it was typical of any- 
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thing, it was mainly typical of the life 
about which English newspapers weave 
their most distorted legends. For 
instance, to take the opera, which is 
proverbially a fashionable rendezvous : 
my first impression was that the house 
was very much like Covent Garden, 
except for the fact that the boxes are 
arranged and partitioned somewhat dif- 
ferently. My next impression was of a 
difference which I could not at first iden- 
tify. I was conscious of the absence of 
something, and I presently realized what 
this was. At Covent Garden the rows 
of boxes are semicircles alive with dia- 
monds. In New York this sparkle, 
familiar to English eyes, was absent. Of 
the houses which I visited, some were 
large, some small, as is the case with 
those of the members of the social world 
in London. But even the largest of such 
houses, though they were naturally the 
products of wealth, represented charm 
and amenity, not the fact of expenditure ; 
while the entertainments themselves sug- 
gested nothing but good taste, and were 
in many ways noticeably simpler than 
what would be their London counter- 
parts. With the smaller houses the case 
was just the same. I met in them the 
same people, and encountered the same 
charm of manner. Of any tendency to 
ostentation, or to measure things in terms 
of ostentation, I personally detected no 
trace whatever. The only ostentation 
which I saw, corresponding in any way 
to what the newspapers mean by the 
word, I saw in the decoration of the 
hotels. Here, indeed, as a rule, was 
extravagance run riot. The hotel at 
which I myself stayed—and which, as I 
was made very comfortable there, I con- 
siderately refrain from naming—glittered 
with ornament in every possible spot 
from which a misguided ingenuity could 
deprive the eye of rest. The room in 
which I breakfasted was lined with satin- 
wood—itself an agreeable material—but 
satinwood did not content the decorator. 
Every panel was inlaid with ormolu and 
mother-of-pearl, which simply provoked 
the question of why so much money had 
been wasted. The elevator went up and 
down in a cage of tortured bronze. My 
bedroom ceiling was painted with what 
looked like paper roses; my parlor ceiling 
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was the playground of singularly unseduc- 
tive cupids ; and the doorplate was such 
a mass of intricate molding and ornament 
that it was difficult to find the keyhole, 
and I had to insert the key through 
what I believe was a cupid’s stomach. 
The fact that such hotels are built, and 
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apparently pay interest on the money 
thus squandered on their decoration, is 
a sign that there must be people some- 
where who associate wealth with the 
waste of it. I can only say that I have 
in my brief experience not come, so far 
as I know, into contact with any of there. 


THE REVOLT OF A HERO 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


r ! \HE Authorawoke, lazily stretched 
himself, and became conscious 
of the fact that the Hero of his 

unfinished novel was lolling in an arm- 

chair near the couch. 

“So you’re here,” said the Author, 
evincing no surprise. 

“ I’m here,” returned the Hero, pleas- 
antly. 

The Hero had been so much in the 
waking thoughts and sleeping dreams of 
the Author for so long a time that this 
personal call seemed quite natural. The 
Author eyed him with some curiosity 
and some resentment. The Hero was 
distinct but intangible ; while there could 
be no doubt that he was in the chair, he 
gave the impression that it would be a 
mistake to try to shake hands with him. 

“ You’re about the most ungrateful 
fellow I ever knew,” declared the Author. 

“ You made me,” suggested the Hero. 

*“ And I’m sorry for it,’ declared the 
Author. “It’s a ripping poor job. Why 
can’t you be reasonable ?” 

‘“‘T am always reasonable,” replied the 
Hero. “You are the one who is un- 
reasonable.” 

“You reasonable!” exclaimed the 
Author, scornfully. “Why, I’ve been 
wrestling with you for a month, trying 
to get you to let me finish the story.” 

“ But you are so silly about it,” ob- 
jected the Hero. “ You want me to 
stultify myself by marrying Geraldine 
Dalrymple.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” de- 
manded the Author, irritably. “She’sa 
fine girl.” 

“ But not my kind,” asserted the Hero. 

“I made her for you,” argued the 
Author. 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” returned the 


Hero; “you made her 
She’s your kind of a girl.” 

The Author found this idea rather 
startling, and he paused to consider it. 
There could be no doubt that he had 
fashioned Geraldine to meet his own 
views rather than those of the Hero, 
although this had not occurred to him 
before. 

“You ought to marry her yourself,” 
persisted the Hero. 

“T can’t,” protested the Author. “I’m 
not in the book.” 

“That’s no fault of mine,” rejoined 
the Hero, carelessly. “I didn’t make 
the book.” 

The Author sat up. He was in his 
dressing-gown and _ slippers, having 
thrown himself on the couch after a vain 
effort to work out the finish of his novel, ° 
and he felt that the time had come for 
him to demonstrate his mastery of his 
own characters. The Hero watched 
him idly. The Hero was handsome, of 
course, and he had the air of careless 
ease that is so necessary to heroes. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” demanded 
the Author, “that you won’t marry Ger- 
aldine ?” 

“No, I won't,’ replied the Hero. 
“You ought to know that by this time. 
You’ve .spent a month trying to make 
me marry her, and you haven’t found 
any possible way of doing it.” 

“'That’s true,” admitted the Author, 
with a sigh. ‘ You haven’t turned out 
to be at all the kind of a fellow I thought 
you were when I started you on your 
adventures. I intended you for her, 
but the incidents have developed you 
wrong.” 

“T concede,” said the Hero, “that I 
seemed to be the right kind of a man 
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for her at the beginning, but we’ve 
grown apart, matrimonially speaking. 
I’m willing she should be a sister to me, 
but that’s the limit.” 

“Oh, hush!” exclaimed the Author, 
disgustedly. “This is a novel, and I 
can’t leave you that way.” 

“Certainly not,” agreed the Hero. 
“T could be a brother to Geraldine, and 
marry somebody else.” 

“Whom ?” asked the Author. 

“ Well, there’s Elsie Flipp,” suggested 
the Hero. 

“What!” cried the Author; “that 
insincere, flirtatious little thing !” 

“She suits me pretty well,” argued 
the Hero. “I like the vivacious kind, 
and she’s all right at heart. I think she 
would develop into a mighty good wife 
for me.” 

“ But don’t you see,” complained the 
Author, “that I’d have to write another 
volume to demonstrate it ?” 

“That doesn’t concern me,” said the 
Hero. 

“ But it does me,” retorted the Author. 
“My publisher would have a fit if I 
mentioned a two-volume novel to him. 
Why can’t you be reasonable ?” 

“ Be reasonable yourself,” advised the 
Hero. “You know me pretty well by 
this time, I guess.” 

“T should think I did,” groaned the 
Author. “I’ve sat up nights with you 
for a month, and you’ve gone to bed 
with me when I tried to get a little rest.” 

“ Well, knowing me as you do,” per- 
sisted the Hero, “can’t you see that 
Geraldine is not the girl for me, and 
that I’m not the man for Geraldine ?” 

The Author nodded gloomily. The 
Hero was not at all the kind of a man 
for this particular matrimonial purpose, 
and it had been impossible to reconcile 
him to this union, But it was very an- 
noying to be defied by one of his own 
characters, The Author resented such 
rebellious conduct; he decided that he 
would not be thus imposed upon. 

“Now, see here,” he said, earnestly, 
“IT made you, and I made you a pretty 
good sort of fellow. I made you for the 
girl, too, but I can see now that I have 
been too easy with you. I turned you 
loose in the pages of this book, and 
you’ve run away with the story; instead 


of being your master, I’ve gradually 
become your slave; you’ve run things 
pretty much as you liked, and, as the 
various incidents and adventures have 
developed your character, you have fre- 
quently compelled me to let you act 
contrary to my original plan, and the 
result is that you are not at all the kind 
of a man that I thought you were in the 
opening chapters. But I wart you to 
understand that I am still the boss.” 

“Oh, you are!” retorted the Hero, 
sarcastically. “Well, I notice that 
you’ve been thirty days trying to make 
me marry Geraldine and you haven’t 
succeeded yet.” 

The Author, realizing how absurd it 
was to bluster in the face of these facts, 
weakened. ‘“ Won’t you please marry 
her ?” he pleaded. 

“ No,” answered the Hero, uncompro- 
misingly. 

“ But look at my predicament,” argued 
the Author. “The publisher is impa- 
tient; he’s been sending messenger-boys 
for the manuscript every day for the last 
week.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the Hero, “ but it’s 
clearly impossible. You ought to be 
able to see that. Geraldine is the girl 
for you, not for me. You’d marry her, 
wouldn’t you ?” 

“ Gladly.” : 

“Well, I’m no duplicate of you, am 
I a 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ We wouldn’t be likely to do the same 
things, would we ?” 

“Re.” 

“Or worship the same type of girl ?” 

“No. We’re entirely dissimilar.” 

“There you have it,” declared the 
Hero. “Geraldine isn’t the girl for me 
at all; she’s one of the serious, strong, 
earnest kind, and any one can see she’s 
no kind of a wife for the kind of a man 
you’ve made me.” 

“The kind of a man you’ve made 
yourself,” corrected the Author, grumpily. 
“T started you right, but you broke away 
from me somewhere.” 

“ Anyhow,” insisted the Hero, “she 
won’t do for me any more than I’ll do for 
her. Why, the critics would roast you 
to a frazzle, as an inartistic bungler, if 
you matried us, and every woman who 
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read the book would hate you. Elsie’s 
the girl for me. She’d be a relaxation, 
and that’s what I want—not a great 
sympathetic problem.” 

“But she’s only a subordinate char- 
acter,” the Author objected. 

“Well,” argued the Hero, “ we don’t 
always pick out the stars for wives, do 
we ?” 

“T’ll think it over,” sighed the Author, 
wearily, as he moved to his desk chair 
and picked up the manuscript. When 
he turned to the armchair again, the Hero 
was gone. 

The Author was able to understand the 
Hero’s point of view, but he could not 
bring himself to the sacrifice of Geraldine 
for such a frivolous and unimportant 
character as Elsie. He was partial to 
Geraldine, and it seemed outrageous to 
let any one else have the Hero. At the 
same time it would be humiliating to force 
her upon a man who clearly did not want 
her and was not suited to her. Bitterly 
the Author cursed the Hero for taking 
advantage of the liberty given him 
throughout the book to develop himself 
into such a very recalcitrant and difficult 
character. But there was little satisfac- 
tion in that. 

The Publisher, too, sent a note that 
was so insistent that it was necessary to 


call upon him and make a personal ex- 


planation. 

“This delay is most aggravating,” 
said the Publisher, when the Author 
called, “and I cannot understand it. 
You promised me the completed manu- 
script over a month ago, and it is all of 
two months since I had the pleasure of 
reading all but the last few chapters, so 
I know that the story was then virtually 
completed. All that was necessary was 
to marry the Hero to Geraldine—” 

_“ But he won’t marry her,” interrupted 
the Author, ruefully. 

“What’s that!” exclaimed the Pub- 
lisher. 

“He won’t marry her,” repeated the 
Author; “ positively refuses to do it.” 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded the Publisher. 

“The Hero,” replied the Author, lu- 
gubriously. “I’ve been wrestling with 
him ever since I saw you last, but he’s 
the most obstinate fellow I ever knew,” 
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“Does insanity run in your family ?” 
asked the Publisher, solicitously, after a 
moment of amazed silence. 

“1 think not,” answered the Author. 
“You see,” he explained, “I was care- 
less with this fellow, and I’m afraid he’s 
rather got the best of me. That’s what 
comes of not keeping a tight rein on 
one’s characters.” 

It took a little time for the Publisher 
to grasp this, and after he had grasped 
it he did not know what to do with it. 

“ Ts this humor ?” he finally asked. 

“T should think not,” the Author 
replied, with deep feeling. “It’s the 
worst predicament in which I ever found 
myself. Why, I’m not at all sure tha: 
Geraldine would marry him, even if he 
agreed, for I’ve been so busy with him 
that I haven’t had time to take the mat- 
ter up with her.” 

“‘ Have you seen a doctor ?” inquired 
the Publisher. 

“Why should I ?” returned the Author, 
in surprise. ‘This is a psychological, 
not a medical, problem.” 

“ For yourself, I mean,” explained the 
Publisher. 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter with 
me except loss of appetite and sleep, 
due to the way this fellow has worried 
me,” asserted the Author. “I'll be all 
right as soon as I get him settled.” 

“Well,” said the Publisher, tactfully 
falling into the humor of the Author in 
the hope that it would keep him from 
getting any worse, “I guess it’s up to 
you to make this hero do what you wish.” 

“T fear,” sighed the Author, “that 
you lack the artistic soul.” 

“JT may,” admitted the Publisher, 
grimly, “ but I don’t lack the business 
instinct, and I know this book ought to 
follow on the heels of the announce- 
ments I have made. It’s ridiculous for 
a character to dominate an author, any- 
way.” } 

“Isn’t it?” returned the Author. 
“ That’s what I’ve been telling him, but 
it doesn’t seem to do any good.” 

The Publisher was more than ever 
convinced of the necessity of finishing 
the book before the Author’s friends 
discovered his plight and sent him to 
an asylum. “Take a sedative,” he ad- 
vised, “and then finish the book before 
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your nerves go wrong again. Beaman! 
You can certainly do what you please 
with your own hero and heroine.” 

“T’ll try,” the Author promised, but 
the Publisher shook his head solemnly 
when he was left alone, and muttered 
something about overwork and its effect 
on a high-strung, imaginative tempera- 
ment. 

The Author was not surprised to find 
the Hero again occupying the armchair 
when he returned to his “ den,” but the 
long walk in the open air had had a most 
invigorating effect. His ingenuity had 
been freshened and his will strengthened. 
He gave the Hero merely a curt nod of 
recognition as he seated himself at his 
desk. 

“‘T presume you haven’t changed your 
mind,” he remarked over his shoulder. 

“No, indeed,” replied the Hero. “I 
merely dropped in to hear what the Pub- 
lisher has to say.” 

“ He thinks I’m too lenient with you.” 

“Prosaic mortal!’ commented the 
Hero. ‘Some of these publishers don’t 
know a character when they see one.” 

“ But I think he’s right,” asserted the 
Author, swinging in his swivel chair 
until he faced the Hero. “I am so sure 
he’s right that I’m going to give you just 
one more chance to be reasonable.” 

“Meaning to marry Geraldine,” said 
the Hero. 

“Vea” 

“T won’t do it,” declared the Hero. 
“ It’s impossible, and you know it’s im- 
possible. I wouldn’t be myself if I did 
that ; it would destroy the character you 
have created.” 

“ Then I shall kill you!” cried the 
Author, fiercely. 

“Qh, no,” returned the Hero, care- 
lessly. 

“T shall certainly do it,” insisted the 
Author. 

The Hero saw that he was in earnest, 
and his face showed his anxiety. But 
he had the courage of his convictions. 
“ You may kill me,” he said, “ but I will 
not stultify myself. I’d rather die as a 
real character than live as a foolish con- 
tradiction.” 

Without a word, the Author turned to 
his desk and began to write. The Hero 
was much distressed at first, but pres- 
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ently was able to face his fate with forti- 
tude and even nonchalance. 

‘“T hope it isn’t going to be a linger- 
ing death,” he ventured. 

“ Hardly,” returned the Author, with- 
out looking up. ‘“ There isn’t room for 
that.” : 

“ ’m glad,” said the Hero. “ A long 
illness or anything of that sort would 
bore me dreadfully.” 

“This won’t,” grunted the Author. 
‘« 1’m going to smash you up in an auto- 
mobile.” 

“ Sort of messy,” commented the Hero, 
regretfully, “but it’s up-to-date, and I 
suppose you won’t have to make me 
such a very unpleasant sight.” 

“T’ll take care of that,” said the 
Author. 

The Hero was moodily silent for a few 
minutes. ‘Then he made another sug- 
gestion. “Could you,” he asked almost 
pleadingly, “ let me die to save another’s 
life ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got to do that much for 
you,” answered the Author, reluctantly. 
“You don’t deserve it, but I’ve got to 
let you die a hero. I’m going to have 
you run your automobile into a stone 
wall to avoid a collision with Geraldine’s 
pony-cart.” 

‘“‘ Always that serious-minded Geral- 
dine,” grumbled the Hero. “ Why don’t 
you let me do it for Elsie ?” 

“You keep still,” ordered the Author. 
“ You’ve made enough trouble for me 
already.” 

The Hero sank back in his chair 
resignedly, and the Author wrote with a 
nervous haste and energy that seemed to 
indicate a fear of weakening if he per- 
mitted any interruption. An hour passed 
thus. Then the Author looked up from 
his work. 

“ Here’s your very last chance,” said 
the Author. “I’ve reached the point 
where the crash comes. Will you marry 
Geraldine to save your life ?” 

* Not even to save my life,” replied 
the Hero in solemn tones. “This is no 
reflection upon her,” he added, “but I can- 
not permit you to be so untrue to Art.” 

The Author let an expression of an- 
noyance escape him, took a firmer grip 
on his pen, and the next moment the 
automobile crashed into the wall. An 
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exclamation of horror, suddenly checked, 
came from the vicinity of the armchair, 
but when the Author looked up the 
Hero had vanished. 

“Well, I’ve finished him,” mused the 
Author, sorrowfully. ‘I hated to do it, 
but there was no other way. And it’s 
something of a relief to feel that he can’t 
turn up to make trouble for me any 
more. I can sleep in peace to-night, 
and I need the sleep.” 

Nevertheless, a feeling of depression 
settled upon him, and the little work 
necessary to complete the book and dis- 
pose of other characters was done in an 
atmosphere of gloom. Nor could he 
entirely dispel this gloom when the novel 
was finally delivered to the Publisher. 
He would find himself looking wistfully 
and expectantly at the armchair in spite 
of the fact that he knew the Hero was 
dead.* “ Of course he can’tvisit me,” he 
would argue, “ when I have killed him.” 
And the relief that he felt was marred by 
a corresponding feeling of great sadness. 

Then, while still battling with these 
contradictory emotions, the Publisher 
sent for him in great haste and much 
apparent excitement. 

“This won’t do!” exclaimed the Pub- 
lisher, when the Author had responded 
to the summons. 

“What’s the matter?” 
Author. 

“Why, you can’t kill the Hero,” ex- 
postulated the Publisher. 

“ But I have killed* him,” retorted the 
Author. “He’s quite dead, I assure 
you—hasn’t been near me since the 
automobile crashed into the wall, so I 
know he’s dead.” 

The Publisher was much distressed. 
His association with authors had natu- 
rally made him familiar with the opera- 
tions of erratic intellects, but this was 
the worst case he had ever met. Still, 
his duty wasclear. “It won’t do at all,” 
he argued. 

“On the contrary,” returned the 
Author, “it’s the only thing possible. 
I’ve been over the ground a dozen times 
with him—” 

“ With whom ?” interrupted the Pub- 
lisher, hoping against hope that there 
might be some sense in the answer. 

“The Hero, of course,” replied the 


asked the 
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Author. “ He was so infernally obstinate 
that I had to kill him in self-defense. 
It’s his own fault; I gave him fair 
warning.” 

The Publisher experienced much diffi- 
culty in meeting this line of reasoning ; 
it was like arguing with a child about 
Santa Claus. Finally, however, he re- 
solved to make one last effort to bring 
the discussion down to a basis of com- 
mon sense. “ Was it your idea in writing 
this book,” he asked, “ to construct an 
Embodied Frost ?” 

“ Certainly not,” answered the Author. 

“Then you must resurrect the Hero. 
You’ve got something now that will be a 
blight.” 

“Tf the Hero masters me in this mat- 
ter,” complained the Author, “ I’ll never 
be a free agent again.” 

“‘T can’t help that,” said the Publisher, 
inexorably. 

The Author sighed, and then asked, 
lugubriously, “ How would it do to kill 
Geraldine ?” 

“ No, no, no,” protested the Publisher. 

“Tt would be cowardly, of course,” 
the Author went on, ignoring the protest, 
“and I’d hate myself for doing it, but it 
would leave the Hero free.” 

“No!” thundered the Publisher. 
“You’ve got to dispose of “hose two 
characters happily. I don’t care how 
you do it, but that much is imperative. 
Women are the great novel-readers of 
to-day, and a woman may like to shed a 
few tears in the course of a story, but 
she wants to finish it with 2 sigh of con- 
tentment anda smile.” 

“T’ll see what I can do,” said the 
Author, resignedly, as he picked up the ~ 
manuscript ; “ but the responsibility for 
thus making me the prey of one of my 
own creations must rest with you.” 

The Author gave the armchair an 
anxious glance when he returned to his. 
den, but the Hero was notthere. “Still 
dead, of course,” mused the Author, as 
he sat down at his desk. 

Very carefully he went over the last 
part of the story, and then detached 
from the rest the concluding chapters. 
These he tore up. As he threw them 
into the waste-basket a chuckle attracted 
his attention to the armchair, wherein 
the Hero again lolled. 
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“ So the Publisher wouldn’t let you do “He’s just the kind of a man for her, 


it,” laughed the Hero. 

“He has no soul for Art,” grumbled 
the Author. 

“No,” returned the Hero, “but his 
instinct for cash saves some of you 
people from the poorhouse.” 

“I don’t see why you should side with 
him,” said the Author. 

“T’m not,” asserted the Hero; “I’m 
merely explaining his point of view. I 
knew he wouldn’t let you do what you 
planned.” 

“ T suppose that’s what made you face 
death so philosophically,” suggested the 
Author. 

“No,” replied the Hero; “it was a 
matter of principle with me.” 

“Well, you see what your vagaries 
have done to me,” retorted the Author. 

“You are unjust in terming them 
vagaries,” objected the Hero; “ they are 
consistencies of character.” 

“ Are you going to marry Geraldine 
now ?”’ demanded the Author. 

“In your heart,” answered the Hero, 
“you know that I am not.” 

“ Yes,” said the Author, dismally, “I 
know that you are not.” 

“So what are you going to do about 
it ?” asked the Hero. 

“What would you suggest ?” inquired 
the Author, humbly. “ I’ve got to con- 
sider Geraldine, too, you know.” 

“ You might marry her to my friend 
Clarence Lee,” ventured the Hero. 


and she’s just the kind of a girl for 
him.” ree 

The Author leaned back in his chair 
and gazed at the ceiling moodily. He 
felt his humiliation, but he was disposed 
to make the best of the situation. The 
Hero watched him with a confident smile. 

“That might be done,” agreed the 
Author, finally. “I could subordinate 
Geraldine somewhat and give Elsie a 
little more prominence. That would not 
be so very difficult. But I'll have to 
change Elsie’s name; Flipp would never 
do for the girl who marries the Hero. 
I'll call her Elsie Dunraven, give her 
some of Geraldine’s scenes, develop her 
character a little more fully, and then 
you may marry her.” 

The Hero nodded joyfully. 

“ But I want to say to you,” pursued 
the Author, resentfully, “that you’re an 
aggravation, a burden, a colossal lump 
of selfishness, an inconsiderate and ob- 
stinate egotist. You are determined to 
have your own way! You have made me 
more trouble than any ten other char- 
acters I ever put on paper.” 

“ That’s because I am your best,” 
returned the Hero, complacently. 

“ What do you mean ?” demanded the 
Author. 

“ If I were less distinct as a character,” 
explained the Hero, “ you could manage 
me with less trouble. You can always 
make a dummy do what you please.” 


STUDIES IN SOCIAL HISTORY 


R. W. Romaine Paterson, who 
M. is well known in England as a 

novelist writing under the 
pseudonym of Benjamin Swift, has now, 
it seems, turned historian, undertaking 
a piece of work that will keep him busy 
for some time to come.’ As he expresses 
it, his intention is to make a study of the 
development of civilization from the 
earliest times to the present day, with 
especial reference to the causes under- 
lying the decline and fall of the nations 
that have successively obtained and lost 
world primacy; or, perhaps we should 


1 The Nemesis of Nations. By W. Romaine Pater- 
son. E. P, Dutton & Co., New York. $3, net. 


say, with especial reference to the cause, 
for it is manifestly Mr. Paterson’s opin- 
ion that in slavery are to be found at once 
the basis of civilization and the sufficient 
explanation of the changes in empire 
witnessed from age to age. This view, 
it is hardly necessary to point out, will 
not commend itself to all students of 
social history, nor will they feel altogether 
satisfied with Mr. Paterson’s treatment 
of the subject so far as he has gone— 
that is, through the civilizations of India, 
Babylon, Greece, and Rome. In each 
case his method is the same. There is, 
first, a brief account, from ethnological, 
philological, archzological, and geo- 
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graphical sources, of the origins of the 
people whose history is to be examined ; 
then a survey of the manner in which 
they took root institutionally ; and, finally, 
an elaborate review of the development 
and consequences of their system of 
national aggrandizement at the expense 
of unpaid human labor. It is true that 
in fugitive passages Mr. Paterson recog- 
nizes the operation of other forces, inter- 
nal and extraneous, in molding the des- 
tinies of the nations with which he is 
here concerned; but all of these he 
regards as subordinate to the operation 
of slavery, and in support of his obviously 
doubtful thesis depicts in most minute 
detail the horrors undergone by those 
who of old labored that their masters 
might attain a life of luxurious ease. In 
this, again, he exposes himself to criti- 
cism, on the score of hasty generaliza- 
tions from insufficient data—a charge 
which he is prompt to bring against 
previous writers who have found extenu- 
ating circumstances in ancient slavery. 
Yet here his book really finds whatever 
warrant it has for existence. For, viewed 
not as a philosophical interpretation of 
the downfall of ancient civilizations, but 
as a history of their slavery systems, it 
is clearly a product of thoughtful and 
painstaking research, and contains much 
that is informing to a high degree: The 
reader, however, cannot be too strongly 
warned against unreserved acceptance 


of the sweeping conclusions Mr. Paterson 


would draw from his investigations, and 
this caution will probably apply also to 
the forthcoming volume in which he pur- 
poses tracing “that gradual transforma- 
tion of the world’s social basis by means 
of which, in the Middle Ages, slavery 
became serfdom, and, in modern times, 
serfdom became poverty.” 

Far more philosophical in conception 
and execution, if less interesting from 
the standpoint of mere readability, is 
Dr. J. Dorsey Forrest’s “ The Develop- 
ment of Western Civilization.”! Dr. 
Forrest has his own pet theories, one of 
which involves a stubborn denial that 
the Teutonic peoples contributed aught 
to the upbuilding of modern civilization 


1 The Development. of Western Civilization. By 
J. Dorsey Forrest. The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago. 
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except ‘their personal vigor and a cer- 
tain spirit of independence ;” while 
another, probably growing out of the 
former, tends to depreciate unduly the 
influence of the conflicting political ideals 
of universality of dominion and national 
individuality. But, in the main, his 
treatise embodies a helpful exposition of 
the ethical, political, and economic facts 
of history in their relation to social evo- 
lution. For starting-point he goes back 
to ancient Israel, tracing through the 
development of the religious and ethical 
ideals of the Hebrews their contribution 
to modern civilization, and finding that 
it consists chiefly in placing an added 
emphasis on the moral motive in life. 
From the Greeks, in his study of whom 
a capital account of the development of 
Greek art will be found, he similarly 
derives as their chief contribution clearer 
ideas of the standards by which moral 
conduct may be measured. And to the 
Romans he credits the institutional 
framework of modern society. Neces- 
sarily, in dealing with each of these 
ancient civilizations, Dr. Forrest is con- 
fined to an outline presentation of their 
growth and influence on future ages, 
and it must be said that his language is 
not always as clear as could be desired. 
But he makes his points with sufficient 
fullness, and prepares the student ade- 
quately for what is to follow—an exami- 
nation, first, of the development of 
Christian theology and of the Church 
which was to become the great agent in 
reorganizing society after the disruption 
of the Roman Empire; then of the 
economic factors which came into play 
with the definite organization of agricul- 
ture ; next of the social changes effected 
by the development of manufactures and 
commerce ; and, finally, of the complex 
developments of the nineteenth century 
and the social tendencies visible to-day. 
This, in brief, is the scheme of his book ; ° 
and while space forbids detailed criti- 
cism, it may be noted that the student 
will derive especial assistance from his 
accounts of the growth of the manorial 
system, the economic forces hastening 
the fall of feudalism, the early stages of 
manufactures in Europe, the growth of 
industry through the guild system, the 
economic aspects of the rise and fall of 
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the Italian republics, and the evolution 
of the democratic ideal, which, it is inter- 
esting to observe, Dr. Forrest contends 
“is bound to control every state.” On 
the other hand, in addition to the defects 
noted above, he fails to develop clearly 
the origins of modern states, the specific 
contributions of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, and the continuing 
activity of the religious and_ ethical 
impulse after the breakdown in the 
authority of the Church. This last, in- 
deed, is the most serious blemish in his 
scholarly work, affording ground, as it 
does, for the fear which Dr. Forrest him- 
self entertains, that ““some readers may 
receive the impression that my view 
of society is materialistic.” Over and 
above and beyond all other influences in 
social evolution is unquestionably the 
religious instinct, and no social history 
can be thoroughly satisfactory that does 
not bring this fact out in bold relief. 
The social consequences of modern 
economic conditions, which find a large 
place in Dr. Forrest’s closing pages, are 
similarly emphasized as regards one im- 
portant aspect in Senator Jules Meline’s 
“The Return to the Land,” ! now issued 
in an English translation, with a preface 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy. It is well 
known that, asa result of the improvement 
in transportation facilities and of the 
growth of the so-called factory system 
of industry, there has been in most civ- 
ilized countries a steady flow of popula- 
tion from the rural districts to the town, 
until to-day one of the most urgent socio- 
logical problems is that raised by the 
presence of a vast mass of poverty- 
stricken city dwellers herded together 





1 The Return to the Land. 
ace by Justin McCarthy. 
$1.50, net. 


By Jules Meline. Pref- 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 
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in noisome tenements, a burden and a 
menace to themselves and to the com- 
munity. The obvious remedy lies in 
devising some means of attracting back 
to rural life those unable to make head- 
way in the fierce competition of a city 
existence, and it is as a contribution to 
this solution of the problem that Senator 
Meline has written his book, which in- 
cludes, it might be added, a vigorous if 
not wholly convincing statement of the 
causes of urban congestion and the 
economic outlook generally. It is the 
Senator’s belief that in any event large 
numbers of city dwellers will ultimately 
be driven to agricultural pursuits by 
stress of industrial depression, the near- 
ness of which he endeavors to demon- 
strate statistically ; and he would there- 
fore urge upon his fellow-countrymen 
the taking of immediate measures less 
to avert than to meet the imminent ca- 
tastrophe, and at the same time make 
rural life more agreeable and profitable 
than it has been in the past. It is, in 
fact, in his recommendations, and in his 
review of the present state of French 
agriculture, that his work is most valu- 
able, for here, by reason of long expe- 
rience and thorough study, he is master 
of his subject. And even in that portion 
embodying views from which the Ameri- 
can reader will be most inclined to dis- 
sent—the chapters dealing with the 
coming “world crisis” in industrial 
production—there will be found much 
provocative of careful thought. So that, 
while it is hardly possible to echo Mr. 
McCarthy’s opinion that “this book 
seems . destined to make a deep 
mark upon the age,” it is certainly de- 
sirable to call it to the attention of all 
interested in social and economic better- 
ment. 














Comment on Current Books 


The prevailing note in “ Alice- 
for-Short”? is surely that of 
human kindliness. A gently 
humorous friendliness prevails as between 
author and reader, and in most cases also as 
between the characters of the story. This 
was largely what made“ Joseph Vance” such 
a likable book ; and we find here in at least 
equal degree the same cheerful, semi-confi- 
dential flavor. The people of this story, 
moreover, simply beam or bristle with indi- 
viduality. The little waif Alicia (Alice-for- 
Short) is deliberately made a girl counterpart 
of Joseph Vance in that she is the child of 
a drunken parent, helped on and loved by a 
big-hearted young man and his sister, just as 
Joseph was helped on by a sweet-natured girl 
and her father. But one notes this resem- 
blance in plot only as one would a coincidence 
in reallife. Alice is positively real,and so was 
Joseph, and the resemblance in their lives is 
a superficial one and of no importance. So 
with the other people of this delightful nar- 
rative: Alice’s Mr. Charles, as she calls him 
even when they are grown up; Charles’s 
lovely and lovable sister Peggy; the poor 
old lady who has been fifty years unconscious 
and is suddenly restored to her senses, a 
timid, living link between two centuries; 
Pope and Chappell, the stained-glass manu- 
facturers, who in a measure recall the elder 
Vance in Mr. De Morgan’s earlier book—all 
these and perhaps a dozen minor people, men, 
women, boys, and girls, provide material for 
interplay of talk and action, for develop- 
ment of motive and character, and for the 
author’s deliberately discursive comment and 
inimitable humor. A more ingeniously di- 
gressive author than Mr. De Morgan never 
wrote; but the reader soon finds that there 
is a method in this apparent carelessness ; 
that there is plenty of incident; that 
the story-interest is never long lost sight 
of; that the digressive talk is never dull, 
or essayish, or self-reflective; but that, to 
the contrary, with every stroke the portraits 
come out clearer on the canvas; that with 
every chapter the melodramatic mystery of 
the past approaches the light of day; and 
that continually the people of the present 
time work toward their true destinies. A few 
ghosts happen in and are happily left unex- 
plained. A melodramatic murder of a cen- 
tury ago is brought to light, and we rather 
smile than shiver. Who cares for the plot 

of “ Martin Chuzzlewit”? There are even 
those who care little for that of “ David 


1 “1 Alice- for-Short. By, willies De Morgan. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. $1.75 od 
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Copperfield”! Mr. De Morgan is not an 
imitator of Dickens, but he has certain 
things in common with Dickens, and one is 
that we, not grudgingly but cordially, forgive 
him traits that would damn utterly a lesser 
genius. One does not need to apologize, as 
some reviewers seem inclined to do, for 
liking “ Alice-for-Short.” It may violate the 
traditional unities of art, but it contrives 
some way to have a wholeness of its own— 
and a wholesomeness, too; it may ramble, 
but it does not weary; it may not be 
“subtle” or “ psychological” in the manner 
of Mr. James or Mrs. Wharton, but, in Mrs. 
Browning’s phrase, it emphatically ‘‘ shows a 
heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined 
humanity.” 

We have received the initial volumes’ 
in a popular edition of Turgénieff’s novels 
and stories, translated directly from the 
Russian by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, and 
to be complete in fourteen volumes; a 
reproduction, in a modest form and at 
a very reasonable price, of the handsome 
edition issued by the same _ publishers 
not many months ago. This edition leaves 
nothing to be desired for the reader’s com- 
fort. The books are tastefully made; they 
are not too heavy; and the type is of a de- 
lightful largeness and distinctness. It is use- 
less at this late date to say anything by way 
of characterization of Turgénieff, not only 
one of the greatest of Russian novelists, but 
one of the first novelists in the literature of 
the world ; whose work as a whole is prob- 
ably the most important literary achievement 
of Russia during the last century; the em- 
bodiment of the genius of the Slav, the inter- 
preter of the Russia of thirty years ago, the 
voice of a great inarticulate country now fast 
finding a language for itself. Miss Hapgood 
knows Turgénieff as thoroughly as she knows 
the language in which he has written. 

Blessed is the humorist who does not try 
to be funny. In this category belongs Mr. 
Charles D. Stewart, whose “ Fugitive Black- 
smith” rejoiced many hearts last year by 
its freshness and oddity. “ Partners of 
Providence ”* may not please all readers as 
well, but it certainly will appeal strongly to 
all who know boy nature—to those, for in- 
stance, who delight in Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer. We doubt if even those 
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two immortal boys were more seriously 
funny, or funnily serious, than Mr. Stewart’s 
waif Sam. Whether Sam is explaining the 
Missouri River to an ignorant professor, or 
is describing a great race between two 
steamboats, in which his own boat wins be- 
cause of the useful office filled by the old 
black auntie’s flat-iron as an adjunct to the 
safety-valve; whether he tells of his adven- 
tures as a minor member of a floating circus, 
or of his penniless prowlings about the New 
Orleans levees, or of his visit to a cemetery 
with a little girl friend, accompanied by his 
dog Rags and his pocket-size alligator 
George (purchased, boy-like, with his last 
money), or whether, with his providential 
partner, the energetic Clancy, he is doing 
detective work in the great Valdes case by 
playing about the streets with his ears 
open—always he is first and last a boy, and 
is intensely interested in explaining every- 
thing to you just asa live American boy would 
be. There is a plot, but the reader sees 
it wrong side out, as it were, through Sam’s 
eyes and Sam’s hoyish ideas of relative 
values and importance. Also there are not 
a few good characters sketched out, but to 
know them we must accept Sam’s estimates 
and then make adult deductions. There are 
those who will find the tale too deliberate 
and too minute, but the flavor and humor 
are exceedingly refreshing. It is a book to 
read, not .hurriedly, but a bit at a time. 
A special word of praise must be added 
for Mr. F. J. Taylor’s drawings, which 
catch the spirit and intention of the author 
in a way rarely seen nowadays in book illus- 
tration. 

To those who love a simple story, simply 
told, but with true sentiment and gentle 
grace, we highly commend the new novel* 
by Mrs. De La Pasture, author of that other 
charming tale “ Peter’s Mother.” Catherine 
is a girl of quiet charm and of lifelong de- 
votion to an ideal of romance. She quite 
takes hold of, the reader’s heart, and he is 
glad that she loves to the end the stately, 
handsome, conscientious husband she has 
awesomely admired as a girl, atid that she 
never penetrates the secret that he is essen- 
tially a dull and commonplace gentleman. 
In contrast to Catherine there are two capi- 
tally drawn elderly women, one of infernal 
temper and overbearing self-approval, the 
other of indolent and self-indulgent tempera- 
ment but exceedingly clever in character- 
reading and in social comment. Altogether 
the story entertains but does not excite; it 
affords a refreshing contrast both to the 


1Catherine of Calais. By Mrs. Flees De La Pasture. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.50. 
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problem novel and to the cloak-and-sword 
romance. 

Despite the medizval flavor of the title,’ 
this “ Princess ” and this “ Ploughman ” are 
both modern Americans. Their story is a 
bit of romantic absurdity, or a sweet and 
refreshing love idyl, as the individual read- 
er’s view-point will determine; but however 
the emotionally and mentally undeveloped 
lady and her quixotic lover may be viewed, 
there can be no two ways of regarding certain 
other of the characters—notably Andrew and 
Permelia Mcllheny, whose transplanted Dis- 
senting godliness and quaint manner of 
speech are welcome realities. Also Judge 
Chantry, the caustic old guardian, who writes 
thus to his ward: “My dear Mary, I am 
sorry 'to see that in your case the so-called 
higher education does not appear to have 
developed in the least your sense of relativ- 
ity—ordinarily called common sense.” ‘This 
to the irresponsible Princess, just after her 
graduation from an institution of learning in 
“one of those tranquil New England villages 
where the strenuous processes incident to 
the unfoldment of the female intellect may 
be said to possess the place as a soul pos- 
sesses its body.” 

Next comes a pretty story of Canadian 
rural life, by Anison North.2, The heroine 
tells the tale, and we see her loving, helpful 
ministry to family and neighbors, yet sharing 
her father’s feud and trying to keep it up 
after his death. But justice and love are 
too strong for her filial theories, and’ the 
houses of Mallory and Carmichael are recon- 
ciled. The illustrations and marginal deco- 
rations do not add especially to the simple 
narrative. 

The beautiful dedication in Mrs. An- 
drews’s book? of short stories of parsons, 
soldiers, and other fighters in the world— 
“To the memory of a man who was with 
his whole heart a priest, and with his 
whole strength a soldier of the church mili- 
tant”—prepares one for the character of 
the writing that follows when the parsons’ 
tales are told, one of which certainly holds 
a picture almost worthy of comparison 
with that ideal of a priest, Monseigneur 
Bienvenu, whose candlesticks and saintli- 
ness saved the soul of Hugo’s Jean Valjean. 
The other tales, morally and otherwise rather 
less strenuous, are variously stimulating and 
as admirably written, every one. 

In these days of agitated discussion of the 
value and authenticity of nature stories, one 


1 The Princess and the Ploughman. By Florence Morse 
Kin ley. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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hesitates to pronounce on an outdoor book 
of any description. But certainly with safety 
and entire truthfulness it may be affirmed of 
Mrs. Thompson Seton’s animal anecdotes‘ 
that they are at least good reading—and that 
in these intimate and informal records of camp 
life and travel she has so well preserved the 
atmosphere of close companionship with 
woods and waters that, even to the uninitiated, 
what is after all the chief charm of sport 
with gun and rod is made quite clear. The 
reader who may prefer this charm disassoci- 
ated from the idea of slaughter will so find 
it in Part 1V., which tells of the “new” 
hunting of reindeer in Norway (where the 
camera was the only weapon used), follow- 
ing the many chapters of Parts I-III, de- 
voted to successive not so unbloody expedi- 
tions after big and little game in the Sierras 
and the Rockies and in Canada. The book 
has marginal and full-page illustrations— 
several of them Mr. Thompson Seton’s, 
who, by the way, transparently disguised as 
“Nimrod,” appears in the text, not only in 
his own character, the art-student of wood- 
land lore, but in the less familiar réle of 
camp poet. 

Delia? is the maid-of-all-work for a “ family 
of six,” and so well is she rendered that one 
getsanunaccustomed serious glimpse at many 
things perhaps before unseen, through read- 
ing her diary, the humor of which also exists 
independently of its simplified spelling a /a 
Irlandais. From that phrase it follows that 
Delia’s heart is in the right place, so we at 
once know where her sympathies will be in 
her young mistress’s love affair, and divine 
with equal certainty and pleasure her ulti- 
mate possession of a sweetheart of her own. 

Crude Western speech and the common- 
piaceness of the event it chronicles—the 
coming of a little one intoa childless home— 
do not lessen the force of Mr. Butler’s slen- 
der book’s appeal,’ which is truer also for 
the smiles provoked quite as often as deeper 
emotionsare stirred. All truly ‘‘ daddies ”— 
and others—should be interested in these 
“ confessions.” 

The merry mood of Jean Webster is con- 
tagious, and we laugh over the absurdities 
of the situations that develop about Jerry 
Junior Audacious, resourceful, and finally 
gayly in love, he employs the most evident 
devices to gain the attention of the maiden, 
who is quite his equal in cool daring. With 
but occasional lapses, the farce goes on its 
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amusing way. An Italian background and 
an Italian head waiter are part of the neces- 
sary property. 

Lawrence Mott, in these stories of Labra- 
dor and Gloucester fishermen,’ introduces 
some amazing dialect, and tries to indicate 
the sounds of raging waters and crashing 
timbers by combinations of italicized letters. 
The effect of these two devices is to puzzle 
and annoy the reader. The stories them- 
selves are quite brutal, yet lightened by 
attempts at current popular sentiment. 

Here is a pretty, wholesome fairy book, 
sufficiently mysterious to awaken interest in 
the children, yet very gracefully written, and 
having nice little morals tucked craftily 
away within its pages. The writer, Jasmine 
Stone Van Dresser, has the true gift of 
story-telling for little folks, and the pictures 
by Florence E. Storer quite suit the text. 
They are printed in color. 

Mr. John H. Whitson in his new novel 3 has 
prepared a complete surprise for his readers, 
and, in charity, we warn them not to read 
the last chapter first. Louis Armitage, 
walking in Central Park, is suddenly kid- 
napped by two lovely women, one of whom 
claims him as her long-lost husband. Given 
this situation of mistaken identity, the com- 
plications that arise are many and become 
serious. The story is well told, and modern 
New York is graphically pictured. How the 
Castle of Doubt is freed from its mystery 
must be learned from the book itself. 


A book stimulating 
the student’s further 
consideration of a sub- 
ject is of more primary importance to him 
than is the comprehensive and authoritative 
volume to be consulted at the end of his 
course as the final word. The first word 
has a more influential place than the last. 
If this is true in the study of art in general, 
it is particularly true in the study of paint- 


How to Understand 
the Old Masters 


_ing. Few visitors to Europe remain away 


from the great galleries. But of the fre- 
quenters of those ga!leries the even passably 
well informed are few. Their comprehen- 
sion would be more enlightened did they 
realize certain things—for instance, the dis- 
tortion of purpose suffered by the old mas- 
ters in the transference of pictures from 
their original settings in church, chapel, or 
palace to the glare of our modern galleries, 
where there is as well sometimes a too in- 
discriminate company of paintings. Then, 
again, one should have a knowledge of the old 


“1To the Credit of the Sea. By Lawrence Mott. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $1.50. d 2 
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masters’ themes, often meaningless to the 
casual observer. A marked increase in that 
observer’s information, as indicated above, 
and a consequent increase in his power of 
comprehension, should be the result of read- 
ing Professor Van Dyke’s latest volume.’ In 
addition, the seeker for information will find 
therein suggestive discussions of figure, por- 
trait, genre, animal, Jandscape, and marine 
painting. The reason for relegating these 
discussions to the second part of the book, 
however, is not altogether evident. 


The great styles in 
painting are the out- 
come of the esthetic, 
intellectual, and religious tendencies of the 
ages. If Inness and Monet represent one 
kind of craving in our own time, Velasquez 
and Van Dyck represented another in theirs, 
Perugino and Memling in theirs. Thus we 
may discover a bond of union between widely 
separated men, countries, and schools. We 
begin to appreciate more whatever unity 
there is in the development of painting. We 
now regard epochs rather than individuals. 
One of those epochs was the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We are still too close to it properly 
to weigh the influence of its salient charac- 
teristics. But,so far as can be, the psycho- 
logical method of measuring should be 
employed. A master in this analysis, Dr. 
Richard Muther, Professor in the University 
of Breslau, has already given brilliant proof 
of the value of this method in his “Ge- 
schichte der Malerei,” a work whiclt reviews 
the history of painting to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It is appropriate 
that, within a few weeks of the publication 
of a translation of that work, there should 
appear a revision and translation of its more 
detailed continuation, the “ Geschichte der 
Malerei im XIX. Jahrhundert.” The pres- 
ent publication? is embellished with hundreds 
of illustrations in line, half-tone, and color, 
and is issued in four well-bound volumes. 
The revision is, of course, specially interest- 
ing in its account of the development of 
painting during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. In this particular develop- 
ment Americans claim, with justice, that they 
have a notable share. They wiil feel some 
sense of disappointment, therefore, in not 
finding more pages devoted to American art 
in Dr. Muther’s books. It does seem as if 
his perspective were scarcely accurate. If 
anything could atone for the lack of quan- 
tity, however, it would be the high quality 
of the German’s criticism of our painters, 
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particularly of Mr. Sargent. Not being so 
interested in the development of German 
art as is ourhistorian, it will seem to Ameri- 
can readers as if the many pages devoted to 
Germany might have been condensed in our 
favor. Here again, however, Dr. Muther’s 
criticism is particularly instructive, espe- 
cially in dealing with the much-misunder- 
stood Boecklin. Indeed, this historian is at 
his best when he touches Sargent or Boeck- 
lin or Whistler or any one who shows a con- 
tempt for conventionality, yet, assimilating 
the deep underlying strength of the ages, 
has transformed it by the power of genius. 
In any event Dr. Muther writes with an 
incisive phrase, far removed from the pon- 
derous, involved style of some of his compa- 
triots. Turning from individuals to national 
schools, we discover, as we might expect, 
as hearty acknowledgment of national inde- 
pendence, wherever found, as there is of 
individual excellence and freedom of expres- 
sion. As his more general work would lead 
us to surmise, however, Professor Muther 
leaves us with the feeling that future schools 
of painting will be called, not by countries, 
but by principles of art. Methods are all 
very well, but are only vital when they are 
distinctive interpreters. The mission of art 
is to express life. What the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s painting has done in truth, directness, 
power, and sincerity in such expression is 
well summarized in these pages. 


Mr. Roberts’s studies of 
animal life almost always 
have a vein of poetic 
feeling and broad sympathy with nature. 
This book* (charmingly printed, by the way) 
pictures animals shy and little known to 
most of us, while a few chapters deal with 
sea life, about which Mr. Roberts modestly 
forewarns the reader that his personal knowl- 
edge is slight. One is glad that the author 
does not try to humanize and dramatize and 
sensationalize his animals. He talks about 
the wild life from the standpoint of a man 
who knows it well and is also a writer of 
refinement and of literary instinct. 


One of the officers of the 
Hampton Institute, Miss J. 
E. Davis, has prepared a 
convenient handbook? which will interest all 
visitors to the Jamestown Exposition who 
wish to consider it in its historical relations. 
Except for these historical relations the Ex- 
position would have little excuse for exist- 
ence. Ina brief series of concise but read- 
able chapters Miss Davis relates the main 


The Haunters of 
the Silences 


Round About 
Jamestown 
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facts of the earliest colonial settlement of 
our country and gives a survey of the social 
and political genesis and development of one 
of the most romantic regions of the United 
States. Anecdotes, traditions, and espe- 
cially some excellent illustrations and a clear 
and useful sketch map give a human quality 
to this little book, which may be cordially 
recommended to all those who want to know 
why the navies of the world have taken the 
trouble to make Hampton Roads a ren- 
dezvous this summer. 


The key to this volume’ is given 
by a single sentence in the pref- 
ace—‘ To be éfficient is more 
difficult than to be good.” It would perhaps 
be unfair to say that in the writer’s opinion 
efficiency is more important than goodness, 
but not to say that it is of co-equal impor- 
tance. The writer’s object is to point out 
some methods that will promote efficiency in 
the various departments of life, as in busi- 
ness, government, hospitals, schools, and the 
like. The principal instrument on which he 
depends for efficiency is an exact and accu- 
rate report of what has been done, is being 
done, and ought to be done, and this report 
presented not in general statements but in 
mathematical detail and with mathematical 
accuracy. The spirit which is essential to 
this efficiency is primarily a real and earnest 
desire to know the facts, and the intelligence 
necessary to understand the facts when they 
are presented. The author lays great stress 
on the value of statistics properly collated 
and compared and rightly understood, as 
a means of substituting classification for 
“ messification.” He writes in a clear, lucid, 
epigrammatic style, perhaps with too great 
fondness for epigram. The book produces 
a little the impression of a series of separate 
articles adapted for use to the several de- 
partments of which it treats. We are not 
quite sure that the teacher needs to under- 
stand what is necessary for efficiency in the 
conduct of a hospital, or the doctor what is 
necessary for efficiency in the conduct of a 
school. But the volume will be valuable to 
all men who are doing things if they will select 
from it what they specifically need, and will 
be especially valuable to students of the 
various social activities of our modern life. 


Efficient 
Democracy 


The Kingdom Man, as “ Nature’s insurgent 
of Man son,” has won, says the 
author,? dominion over her 

but in part, and is in peril if he neglects to 
make his conquest complete. In his migra- 
tions, and in his transportation of natural 


| Efficient Democracy. By William H. Allen. Dodd, 
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products from clime to clime, he has con- 
verted into terrible scourges the parasitic 
organisms which in their natural area are 
beneficent, or, at most, innocuous. Govern- 
ments which spend vast sums on armies and 
navies are blamed for their improvident 
neglect to spend what is necessary for the ex- 
termination of these microscopic foes. The 
chief seats of British culture are blamed for 
underestimating the importance to human 
life and progress of the studies on which 
a better control of Nature is conditioned. 
The author then sketches the progress made 
during the last quarter-century toward do- 
minion over Nature, through the studies that 
have searched out her secrets to the bounds 
of present knowledge. As an illustration of 
the sort of work requisite to extend that 
doininion, a chapter on the “ sleeping sick- 
ness ” concludes the volume with an account 
of the investigation which led to the discov- 
ery of the antidote to the terrible scourge that 
caused appalling mortality in Central Africa 
by the bite of a fly introducing a parasite into 
the blood. The author, one of the foremost 
of British scientists, does not doubt what 
some have questioned, that the so-called 
“ pithecanthropus ” (afe-man), whose skull 
was discovered in Java in 1892, is “ rightly 
to be regarded as a ‘man’ ”—physically inter- 
mediate between the lowest races now known 
and the chimpanzee. His story of the recent 
advance of physical science is illuminating 
and well illustrated. The volume is a valu- 
able addition to popular scientific literature. 
Its skeptical, almost contemptuous attitude 
toward certain conclusions of psychologists, 
quite as well established as the human nature 
of the “ pithecanthropus,” ¢. g. telepathy, 
freshly illustrates the streak of provincialism 
observable in men of the highest special 
learning. 

Regarded as literature 
these volumes* might 
be criticised as being 
sometimes encyclopedic, sometimes journal- 
istic. But for the purpose for which they 
are written this is not a criticism. The 
encyclopedia gives in compact form informa- 
tion respecting the past. The journal gives 
the history of to-day while it is still in the 
making. This is just the information which 
the American reader wants to-day respecting 
our insular possessions. He wants tobe told in 
afew pages what was the past history of Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, 
and more fully he wants to know what Amer- 
icans have done in them and for them since 
they became our possessions. Both pieces 


America’s 
Insular Possessions 
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of information are very well given by Mr. 
Forbes-Lindsay. We wish that he had 
devoted one chapter to the fundamental 
constitutional question whether the United 
States has any right to have possessions, and 
to interpreting the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon that ques- 
tion. The impartiality of the book will be 
questioned in certain quarters. Those who 
think that a historian should simply give a 
colorless account of events, without any 
attempt to interpret or to pass judgment on 
them, will not find these volumes to their 
liking. We do notso judge the function of the 
historian. We think he ought to interpret 
as well as to describe events; at least that 
the historian who interprets as well as nar- 
rates is a greater historian than he who sim- 
ply narrates, as a portrait painter is a greater 
artist than a photographer. Of course the 
historian may interpret badly, as the painter 
may paint badly. But.all we have a right to 
ask of either is that he shall interpret clearly 
and consistently, and shall not alter the facts 
té6 sustain his interpretation. We regard 
Clarendon’s History of England as a great 
history, though we do not believe that he 
has interpreted correctly the events he de- 
scribed. But a frankly royalist history is 
better than a colorless one. Mr. Forbes- 
Lindsay believes that the prompt recogni- 
tion of the Hawaiian Republic was right 
and President Cleveland’s attempt to restore 
Princess Liliuokalani was wrong ; he believes 
that the hope of Hawaii is in her sugar crop, 
that the sugar crop can be developed only 
by large estates and organized labor, and 
that for these reasons Chinese labor ought 
to be admitted to Hawaii. He sustains. the 
course of the Administration at Panama, and 
has no doubt that the Panama route is far 
better than the Nicaraguan route. He thinks 
that there is a good deal to be said for Agui- 
naldo, and states the case for him and his 
policy as well as we have ever seen it 
stated—and we are somewhat familiar with 
the arguments of the Boston anti-imperialists. 
But he apparently believes that the exclu- 
sion of Aguinaldo’s forces from Manila was 
absolutely necessary to safeguard the for- 
eigners, especially the Spanish, and he be- 
lieves, in spite of all that can be said to explain, 
if not to justify, the Aguinaldo campaign 
against the Americans, that “ to have granted 
independence to the Philippines at that time 
would have been to visit the people with a 
greater misfortune than continuance of the 
rule of the friars, and it is well that the 
American government did not entertain 
either idea.” The author’s views are frankly 
stated, but we see no indication that they 
have led him either to misreport any facts, to 
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omit in his report any facts of significance, 
or to present the facts in false proportions 
on false relations. The volumes are attract- 
ively gotten up and well illustrated. 


The life of Julie de Lespi- 
nasse,' translated by P. H. 
Lee Warner from the French 
of the Marquis de Ségur, discloses a per- 
sonality whose potent charm has certainly 
eluded the skill of either biographer or 
novelist. We are assured that this woman, 
who was the center of a notable and brilliant 
circle, was capable of the greatest intellectual 
and social attainments. She must have 
been so, yet, after reading all that has been 
written of her in history or fiction, the im- 
pression left is faint, unconvincing, and of 
unrelieved sadness. Her position in Parisian 
society was attained by her own talent, 
backed neither by wealth nor family. She 
lived in an atmosphere, so curious to any but 
the Latin mind, “ where laxest morality went 
hand in hand with the loftiest ideas, the 
seriousness of which was only to be equaled 
by the frivolous expression given to them.” 
She is described as one of the world’s great 
lovers—exalted, torn, consumed, and ex- 
posed to the world through her letters pub- 
lished thirty years after her death, which 
were characterized as “the loudest heart- 
beats” in all the eighteenth century. She 
was a painfully complex nature, both in 
mental outlook and in conduct. She sought 
incessantly for some new sensation, and yet 
her life was conducted according to the most 
monotonous routine. The general public 
has made her acquaintance through Mrs. 
Ward’s novel “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
which was founded upon this unhappy life- 
history. The present biographer unveils 
the secrets of her birth, her sad childhood, 
her troubled connection with the Marquise 
du_ Deffand, her strange comradeship with 
d’Alembert, her short-lived but powerful 
passion for the Marquis de Mora, and her 
painful last years spent in terrible alterna- 
tions of joy and despair during her connec- 
tion with Guibert. Hers was a life filled 
with most painful emotions and no rest. 


The Year of The discourses included in 
esttont this collection? are suited to 
the Sundays of the Christian 
Year, and were for the most part given at 
Stanford University. Their clearness and 
freshness of presentation, and closeness to 
the needs of modern thought and life, are 
such as belong to the best type of university 
sermons. 


1 Julie de Lespi: By the M de Ségur. Trans- 
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Letters to The. Outlook 


A HERO FROM THE RANKS 


Some time ago The Outlook reviewed Mr. 
H. A. Kelly’s “Life of Walter Reed,” and 
told of Dr. Reed’s remarkable and valuable 
service in establishing the now universally 
accepted theory of the transmission of the 
germs of yellow fever by the mosquito. 
Below is told the story of a private soldier 
who risked his life to help in establishing 
this theory. 

In the autumn of 1900 Dr. Walter Reed, 
Chairman of the United States Army Yellow 
Fever Commission, built an experimental 
station, called Camp Lazear, near Quemados, 
Cuba, for the purpose of carrying on experi- 
ments which should prove or disprove the 
theory that yellow fever is transmitted by the 
bite of a certain species of mosquito. He 
was about to issue a call for volunteers for 
the purpose, when he was called on by two 
young privates, John R. Kissinger and John 
J. Moran, both from Ohio, who told him that 
they had heard of his wish, and came to 
offer themselves as subjects for experiment. 
Dr. Reed explained to them fully the risks 
involved, and then, finding them determined, 
he said that a definite money compensation 
would be made to them. Both young men 
refused, saying that they volunteered in the 
service of humanity, and made it their sole 
stipulation that they should receive no 
reward. Kissinger was the first subject of 
experiment in Camp Lazear. On December 
5, 1900, five infected mosquitoes—that is to 
say, mosquitoes which had recently (within 
two weeks) fed upon yellow fever patients— 
were allowed to bite him, and a little over 
three days later he was taken ill with the 
disease. In speaking of the incident after- 
wards, Dr. Reed said: “ In my opinion, there 
has been no higher exhibition of moral cour- 
age in the annals of the army of the United 
States.” 

Kissinger had a severe attack, and his 
life was for some time in danger. He re- 
covered, however, as it was supposed at the 
time, perfectly, and not long afterwards he 
left the army, married, and settled down in 
private life. Within the. last year he has 
been seized with a spinal complaint which 
has destroyed the use of his lower limbs, 
and keeps him confined to a wheeled chair. 
He is now unable to do anything for his own 
support or that of his wife, and his wife can 
do nothing which takes her away from home, 
on account of his necessities. She has, 
therefore, been supporting them both by 
washing, in which he was able, until recently. 


to help her, as he sat propped up in his chair. 
Now, however, the physician has forbidden 
him to do so any longer, and he says that 
he feels the burden on her shoulders more 
than any other part of his difficulties. He 
applied some little time ago for a pension, 
but the sum applied for was cut down from 
fifty to twelve dollars a month, and even yet 
hangs fire, because it cannot be shown that 
his present complaint arose from the yeilow 
fever. It is not likely that he will recover. 

The next session of Congress ought to 
pass a special bill to provide for this man’s 
needs and comfort. Meanwhile, any private 
contributions to his support might be for- 
warded through Mr. Howard A. Kelly, 1418 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PLEASE LEND A HAND 
My dear Outlook : 

One of the good things which The Outlook 
does, and forgets, is to print every June 
our Lend a Hand letter in behalf of old 
men, blind girls, and lame boys. At the 
office of Lend a Hand we know all about 
the fundamental principles of social philan- 
thropy. And if it were necessary we could 
reel off yards or even fathoms of the same. 
But we never find this necessary. Certainly 
it is not on this occasion. 

But at the office of Lend a Hand it is our 
business to take care of the exceptions. 
And every summer we find fifty, more or 
less, of the classes, to be scientific, thus 
described : 

One.—The class of self-respecting old men. 

Two.—The class of lame boys and girls. 

Three.—The class of blind girls and boys. 

Unfortunately, scientific philanthropy and 
the statute of Elizabeth have not provided 
any organized methods for giving these peo- 
ple an open-air holiday in summer. ‘This is 
left to the Free Lancers. 

What is interesting is that the summer 
readers of The Outlook like to provide for 
these people, who would not be otherwise 
provided for. And this is a circular-letter 
to the nice people who will read their 
Outlook at Bar Harbor, at North East Har- 
bor, in Casco Bay, at Kennebunk Port, and 
at seventy-four other places of summer resort 
and at eighty-five shacks, bungalows, and 
other cottages in New England and the 
adjacent regions. All of those people who 
are glad to enjoy the sun and stars and wood 
and water will be glad of the opportunity to 
send us five cents or one hundred dollars 
which we will use before November for our 
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summer outing fund. You may aadress Mrs. 
M. C. Whitman, the Treasurer, at 1 Beacon 
Street, Boston, office of Lend a Hand. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
Lend a Hand Office, | Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE STARLING SETS AN EXAMPLE 


It never rains but it pours. My defense 
of the European starling rought a letter 
from a lover of birds telling where there 
were several immigrant colonies, and within 
a week I came upon a pair of them in Cen- 
tral Park foraging for grubs with the curious 
military precision that dignifies what in an- 
other bird would be a raid into a reconnois- 
sance according to the rules. Nothing es- 
capes. And now, the other day, I made the 
personal acquaintance of a flock residing in 
the tower of the Episcopal church at Great 
Neck, Long Island. 

It seems that they moved in incog. and re- 
mained so for a year or more before some 
one who knew identified them. Where they 
hailed from is not on the records. A little 
flock came that way, saw the tower and 
thought it good, and there they stayed, mak- 
ing their nests in a secure but rather exposed 
place behind some open scroll-work on the 
outside of the tower, just above the bells. 
Some sparrows had made the discovery first, 
and for a season there was fierce warfare 
between them; but in the end they decided 
to live together in peace. The sparrows, as 
the hardier and incidentally the smaller 
birds, seem to have accepted chiefly the 
north side of the tower and the shelves 
below the bells—below the salt, as it were. 

I looked my old friends over through a pair 
of field-glasses. They were starlings, sure 
enough, with all the ear-marks, a little toned 
down it seemed to me, not quite so gorgeous 
or shiny of coat as when I knew them as a 
boy; a little rough, as if they had gone 
through a hard experience, as in truth they 
had; for they seem to have changed their 
habits with their country. Abroad they 
migrated, lording it in the Riviera in win- 
ter. Here they have been al!-year guests 
so far. Perhaps they have lost their bear- 
ings and don’t know where to go. At any 
rate, they stay the winter out. The rector 
of the church, Dr. Huske, told me that in 
the coldest weather they forsook the tower 
and sought shelter under the bushes and 
brambles in the back lot. He was afraid 
they were going away, and scattered some 
oats on the snow. They ate it gratefully, 
and helped themselves, too, to the seeds 
of the vines that climb the tower. The 
starling is a bird of resources. When I 
watched them, Mrs. Starling was sitting on 
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eggs, and her lord was busy as could be 
feeding her grubs, much too busy to sing. 
He had learned the immigrant’s lesson that 
it is “root hog or die” on a foreign shore. 
Perhaps, too, the memories of the long win- 
ter haunted him yet. 

But he has not forgot his vespers any 
more than his family responsibilities. The 
last rays of the setting sun find him, as of 
yore, in the highest tree-tops, or on the peak 
of the tower, pouring forth his pzan of 
praise in his sweet whistling notes. The 
rector likes him. He was his champion 
when the vestry found fault with the traces 
he left on the tower. He told them that it 
was not good for a church tower to look too 
new, and that the starling, having sought 
sanctuary there, should stay. He is a good 
bird, domestic and of devout habits, and, 
besides, he sets a good example. He sticks 
by the church. “I wish,” said the good 
rector, thoughtfully, “ that the people would 
flock to the church as numerously and stay 
as steadfastly as the starlings.” 

So now that my friend has been properly 
received into the church and owned as of 
the flock, perhaps we shall hear less about 
his being an undesirable immigrant. He 
isn’t. Jacos A. RIIs. 


SAVE THE BABIES 


Inspired by its successes, the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor will press during the coming sum- 
mer, with increasing vigor, the winning battle 
with the dark, crowded tenements which 
manufacture crippled children and break 
down their parents. It calls for twenty-five 
trained nurses who will volunteer at a mod- 
erate compensation. Some are needed on 
the staff at Sea Breeze Hospital, some in 
district work, visiting tenement homes, and 
others at Junior Sea Breeze, where, in the 
heart of the city, sick babies’ lives are saved 
and their mothers are taught how to care for 
them. This opportunity offers rich rewards 
in service rendered and in experience gained 
under progressive and inspiring leadership. 
Applications should be made at once, and 
may be addressed to Mr. William H. Allen, 
General Agent, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. Many Outlook readers were among 
those who made it possible last summer to 
take over twenty-three thousand women and 
children from their hot, stifling tenements to 
Sea Breeze. They will be glad to know that 
while the Fresh Air work will not be reduced, 
more than ever will be done to help the sick 
and suffering in their own homes, which are, 
after all, the most strategic point. G. 
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RESU LT TO UNIT 
OWNERS 
Units of Business Property unencumbered. Elasticity 


Never pass a dividend day. Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, 
Are not affected by the speculative world. accurately gauged steel. This means an elastic pen 
Constantly increase in earning power. —an easy writing pen. There are many styles of 


Constantly grow in value. 
RESULTS SPENGERIAN 


Trustee Property No. 1, Seattle. STEEL PENS 




















Rental Dividend......... cieakehual 6%% 
: 2 choose your own. Yours is there. Sample card of 
Annual increase value............... 1676% 12 different kinds will be sent for 6 ae postage. 






Present value of Units $1,500. These Units 
cost $1,000 less than four years ago. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 






Trustee Property No. 2, Seattle. 

SE isn actcanendcaccccsscsta 6%% 

Annual increase value................ 15% 

Present value of Units $1,300. These Units 
cost $1,000 less than three years ago. 








The soundness of our policy in issuing these 6% 
Certificates has been proven by nineteen years of suc- 
cessful experience. Interest paid monthly, quarterly, 
or semi-annually, Send for our free booklet ** A.” 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 


Trustee Property No. 4, Seattle. 
Total Annual earning to Units........ 21% 
6% from interest, 15% from increase. 








8 TRUSTEE PROPERTIES IN 
Los Angeles Seattle Spokane 
in which you can invest $1,000 in Unit 
Ownership, receive the regular rental 
returns and enjoy the increase value. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 3 













The Certificates issued by this Bank are 
always worth face value, not being subject to PP 
the fluctuations of the stock market. Interest jg 















7 he Vrustee ¢ neeaty of Senate enciadtaneramen i > Oe paid twice a year. Write for booklet ‘* A.” : 
The — ompany of Spokane No. 1 Wall St., New York FIRST TRUST &é SAVINGS BANK 














CAPITAL $100000.00 BILLINGS MONT. 




























f 
rip to i 
CALIFORNI | 
A | 
from Chicago : 
BD extra NE. A. Membership Certificate), daily, June 22 to dele 5 

$ J — via the ‘ ; — ‘ 
CHICACO, UNION PACIFIC | 
_& NORTH-WESTERN LINE } 
Tickets good on the famous Electric Lighted OVERLAND i 
LIMITED, Electric Lighted LOS ANGELES LIMITED i 






and the China © Japan Fast Mail. 


Chicago to points in Oregon and 
$62 5 Washington, daily, June 20 to 
|] July 12. For excursion rates from 


your city via this route, inquire of the near- 
est ticket agent. 
W. B, KNISKERN, 
Passenger Trafic Mer., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill, 


OLAS 
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SB et is 
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Cool 
Comfort 


Pour into a tall glass some cold, well-boiled 


POSTUM 


Add lemon and sugar, some pieces of ice 
and stir briskly; or, use a lemonade shaker. 


It Makes Red Blood 
Cool on a Hot Day 








and supplies food value. 
+‘ There’s a Reason ”’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 














Do Your Savings Earn 


5% a Year 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


has thousands of_thoughtful and prudent 
investors who will certify that this Company 
has for years paid, and is still paying them, 
5% a year on every dollar invested with it, 
day in and day out, year out and year in. 

They are not speculators, but conservative 
men and women, who know that there is no 
safer basis of investment security than real 
estate mortgages on New York and sub- 
urban homes. 

Your money will earn for you 5%, will 
always be under your control, subject to 
withdrawal if needed. The security is abso- 
lute, and the Company is under the New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
inspection. 

Established 14 Years 

Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York 








Great Summer Sale 


SUITS—SKIRTS 
JACKETS—RAINCOATS 


(MADE TO ORDER) 


We will make to 
your measurements 
any Suit, Skirt, 
Jacket or Raincoat 
illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue 
of New York Styles 
at one-fifth less 
than our regular 
prices. 

We make this 
great reduction be- 
cause we must clear 
out our Suminer 
fabricsimmediately 
to make room for 
our Fall stock. 


You take abso- 
lutely no risk in 
ordering from us. 
We guarantee to 
fit you perfectly 
and to give you en- 
tire satisfaction in 
every detail or re- 
fund your money. 





$6.00 Suits Now $4.80 
10.00 « “ 8.00 
15.00 « « 12.00 
20.00 « « 16.00 
3.50 Skirts “ 2.80 
6.00 “ 4.80 
9.00 “ 7.20 
12.00 « “ 9.60 


Write to-day for Summer Catalogue and 
Samples, sent free by return mail. Remember 
this sale is for a limited time only. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


216 West 24th Street, New York City 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfiting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. 


No Agents or Branches, Est. 18 Years 
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GOING 


landing. 
who know are 
can tell you just what to do. 


ABROAD 


If yon are contemplating a trip abroad you surely want some information, 
aay tourists regret not having made arrangements beforehand, 
vere in the United States and it is your own fault if you do not consult them. 


THE FAMOUS RUNDREISE SYSTEM 
Tickets are to be had with WERNER & CO., Nos. 407-409 Broadway, New York 


Officials of all European railroads connected with that system and General Passenger Agents 


Royal Flushing Mail Route and Netherland State Railways 


Send us outline of your proposed tour, and we wil! send estimate free of charge. |, 
Correspondence of ‘Tourist Agents and all those contempiating a trip to Europe cordiaily invited. 


You want to know where to land and what to do after 
Why should you be in the same predicament? The men 
All intormation is free of charge. We 





ADVANCE 


WERNER & 


Through their connections, facilities are unsurpassed. 





NOTICE — EUROPE 
A first-class late summer tour will be conducted by the officials of the European railroads. 
Cv., 407-409 Broadway, 
The greatest Touring offer of the Season. 


IN LATE SUMMER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Apply for further particulars. 



































Greal Lakes America| 





NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


S.S. NORTH WEST 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays. 

S.S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves suffalo Wednesdays 
and Chicago Saturdays. 


American or European Plan 


T° all lake resorts, including 

Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hough- 
ton, Duluth, Harbor 
Springs, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 22d to 
first week in September 
TICKETS OPTIONAL 
Rail or Steamship 


Write for particulars and 
printed matter to 

W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 
_ 379 Broadway, New York 
























Au Sase_CHAsM 


The Charm of the ~}* \ ee 
Unusual -- 


.. 

Mystery, Wildness, 

Beauty, Novelty 
Over | mile long, traversed by 
stone galleries and _ bridges. 
Walks are dry. Shooting the 
rapids is a thrilling experience. 
Visit the famous Chasm by all 
means and take the finest one- 
day trip in the world through 
Lake Champlain, the magni- 
ficent and _ beautiful Lake 
George via Saratoga Springs. 
Palatial Steamers connect with 
trains of the 


DELAWARE & HUDSON 


Perfect train service—through Pull- 
man and café cars. 

Sc. postage will bring you a free 
copy of 

**A Summer Paradise ”’ 
3 p., illustrated, with hotel and, 
boarding-house rates, etc., in the cool 
northern resorts. 
A. A. Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 

N. Y. Offices : 

171 Broadway 1354 Broadway 








Popular Plant Line 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


The Great Summer Tourist Route 


Tuesday and Saturday sailings at noon from 
Boston to Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown 
during the days of tourist travel. Connections for 
all other points. Steamers have modern improve- 
ments which insure every ocean comfort. Good 
board. Splendid scenery and excellent trout fish- 
ing. Send stamp for illustrated booklet, ete. 

A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 65 Commercial Wharf, Boston 





On LAKE GEORGE 


The Sagamore 


An ideal hotel located on one of the 
grandest lakes in the world is open. 
VT. EpmMuND KRUMBHOLZ. 


Address SAGAMORE, N. Y. 
Winter, The Kirkwood, Camden, South Carolina 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 





ENGLAND 


(ENGL AND) 
Private Board- 
ing House. Miss 
HOLLISand Miss EMILY ROWNTREE, 


37 St Mary’ Ss 4 minutes from the Minster. 
. 


10 minutes from the station, 
‘'CERMANY 
BERLIN Comfortable board and 


rooms. Moderate rates. 
Easy car service. 


se NSION KLEIN, 
Kayreuther Str. 2 IIT 
RESDEN 


I (Frl. Collin). Liittichaustr. 13. Ent. reno- 
vated. Near galleries, theaters, park, central 
station, cars. Mod. terms. Best American ref. 








A.—Pension Donath. 





CANADA 


When you suffer from the heat, 
we enjoy the cool sea breezes. 
When you cannot sleep, ours is 
dreamless, and we awake re- 
freshed for the outings of the day. 
Come down this season, and see 
all that St. John, New Brunswick, 
can offer you in health, in scenery, 
and in outings for pleasure and 
for sport. Write the Secretary 
of New Brunswick Tourist Asso- 
ciation, St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, for 
information. 


free literature and 
Mention Outlook. 


GLEN VILLA INN 


North Hatley, Quebec, CANADA 


One night from New York; no change; 
four hours from Quebec city, on shore ot 
beautiful Massawippi Lake. 200 Guests. Aver- 
age $3 per day: $17 per week. Golf, Tennis, 
Boating, Ba ~ the x, Fishing ; beautiful walks 
and drives; extensive vegetable and flower 
gardens ; forest fields and lawns; cool, not 





cold; malaria and hay fever unknown ; cz asino 
orchestra. ‘rite for Booklet. 
G. A. LE BARON, Prop. 





Kings Royal Hotel #2!" 


Owen Sound, Canada. Opens June 25th. 
Golf, bowling greens, tennis, boating. Book- 
= on request. FRANK Norm AN, Manager. 


Lour Lodge and Cottages 
DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


Accommodation for over one hundred 
guests. Send for rates and references to 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, N.S. 








CONNECTICUT 


Berkshire Hills © stonic Hotel 


Falls Village, Ct. 


Elevation 1,004 ft. Ideal place for con- 
valescents and those seeking rest. 
Dry bracing climate. Open air sleeping 
apartments gvith private porches. 
Electric light, steam heat, telephone in every 
room; suites with bath. Physician and 
nurse in hotel. Livery, ranch. 











CONNECTICUT 


Summer Guests wanted at the Franklin, 
Crescent Beach, Conn. New house, wide 
verandas, fine table, music, bathing, fishing. 
Fifth season. Rates $9 to $15 Booklet. 


Fare from N. Y. $2.35. 1. A. MATHESON. 


Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich.Ct.—f 51 9g t amin all romnenene 
home comforts. H. drrcHCOCK 








Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
Open May Ist to Nov. Ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
Bee F mountain lakes ; elevation 1,000 ft. ; 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield Hills; 
service and appointments first-class. 
Address Manager. 


Hawkhurst Hotel 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Elevation 1,200 feet. 
BROWNE 





Booklet on application. 
& SPERRY. 


THE 


GRISWOLD 


(EASTERN POINT) 


New London, Conn. 
B. H. YARD, Manager 


Opens Saturday, June 22. Entirely a new 
hotel, Everything new—furnishings, bedding, 
linen, silver, etc. Solid mahogany furniture 





throughout. One hundred bathroom suites. 
THE FINEST SUMMER RESORT 
HOTEL IN AMERICA. 


HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACE 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27 


ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO 
BEACH HOTEL 


| American and European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 
On the edge of oun, this ideal Hotel, 


pacers, fem odern, ov 
ke Michigan ‘Beach h on two sides, 

w parks complete the beauti- 

ful surroundings. The city is but 10 

minutes ride from the nearby station. 

Thenaaies s a cool breeze in warmest 

wea 

nome The table is always the 

t. Tourists findit a delightful —~ 

to stop and rest. for 

ly Illustrated Booklet, giving full particu 

lars, Manager, Chicago Beach 


51st Blvd. and Lake S 





oh Hod 








ake Michigan and Sheridan Road. 
North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka, 
Illinois. For the treatment of Rheumatism, 


Nervousness, Digestive Disorders, Heart 
Disease, and Diabetes. Write for booklet. 


MAINE 


KEEP COOL 


this summer by writing the Passenger De- 
partment, Maine Central Railroad, Portland, 
Me., for books on Maine Coast or Lakes, 
the White Mountains, and the Provinces. 


THE HOMESTEAD 
BAILEY ISLAND, ME. 

Sixth season opens June 15. Write for illus- 

trated booklet. T. E. HAZELI 


JOBINHOOD INN, BAILEY’S 

ISLAND, Me.‘ hree minutes to ocean 
or = Fine spring water ; modern Pinmbin 
sailing, bathing. Circular. Miss N EY. 


OAK GROVE HOUSE 


Most modern hotel at Boothbay Harbor, 
Me. Has accommodations for 175. _ Write 
for booklets. W. HERBERT REED, Prop. 


























THE INN 
PoMreet CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS _ VINTON, Proprietor. ‘ 
e 


~~ RA d Cottages To L 
UPLANDS titentiela i 
Litchfield Hills 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Just an old Farmhouse ; 
comfortable rooms, good food, fine air. Bath. 


rite for circular. ddress The Misses 
Fo.GerR & Rocers.U plands, Winsted, Conn. 


PARK HOTEL 


Winsted, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


Among the hills. 
cooking. 








Homelike house and 
Moderate terms. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








Carroll Springs Sanitarium 
40 minutes by trolley, 15 min. by train trom 

Washington, D. €. Address G. 

WRIGH’ rT. . M.D., Forest Glen, Maryland. 





Mountain View House ©gmden, 


High elevation. Seashore and mountains. 
Pure water, perfect sanitation ; boating, salt 
and fresh water fishing, livery. Open June 25. 
Address Martinsville, Knox Co. Me. till June 
10; after, Camden, Me. F.O . MARTIN, Prop, 


GREEN ACRE INN 


** Beautiful for Situation ” 
4 Miles Above Portsmouth, N. H. 


On the banks of the Piscataqua—a quiet digni- 
fied family Inn, conducted this vont (te fk 
season) by Mrs. Norwood and Miss Aldrich, 
of Charleston, S. C.; who managed last winter 
two of the most successful houses in Charles- 
ton, the Villa Margarita and the Shamrock 
Terrace. Prices $12.50 to $20.00 per week. 
Open June 29—Sept. 9. The Green Acre 
Conferences (July—August) call together 
upl osrominent workers who are striving to 
— t pepanity. 
REEN ACRE FELLOWSHIP. 
ELIOT, YORK CO., MAINE. 


HE CHAMPERNOWNE, Kitte 
Point, Me. Opens early in June. Go 
boating, bathing, and fishing. Terms liberal, 











HORACE MITCHELL, Prop. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 








ing, boating, 








Deep 
in the 





T KINEO, the ideal vacation region at Mosschesd tae 


you find unsurpassed recreation delights—superb canoeing, golf, tennis, mountain climb- 


etc.; RECORD trout, toque, and landlocked salmon fishing; THE BEST moose 
and deer hunting in the State—and MOUNT KINEO HOUSE, the largest inland-water hotel 

1 America, with strictly up-to-time accommodations and service. 
with Kineo views and information, sent free on request. 


Address C. A. Judkins, Mgr., Kineo, Moosehead Lake, Maine 


Maine 
Woods 


Handsome big booklet, replete 


ail 











MAINE 


Dome-of-the-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 


Finely located on Dyce’s Head, overlook- 
Penobscot Bay. 50 acres of balsam firs 
with delightful walks and drives. Golf, ten- 
nis, sailing, and canoeing. Illustrated book- 
let. Opens June 28th. 


THE ACADIAN 
CASTINE, ME. 


Rooms with private bath, all modern con- 
1 


ing 





veniences. lways cool. Unequalled facili- 
ties for boating, sailing, and driving. Beau- 
tiful walks through woods and by the sea. 
Golf, tennis, and variety of amusements. 
Keasonable rates. W. A. Walker, Manager. 





MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE WOODS 





Excellent trout fly fishing; clean camps, 
beds and linen; good table, spring water; 
separate sleeping lodges, outlying camps ; 
canoeing, mountain climbiny x; big live game 
photography; book klet * illustrated, con- 
taining Thoreau’s ** Ktaadn.”’”. C. C. Gar- 
LAND. Man inas.er, tL Maine. 

OC KMERE HOUSE, (Little 

\ John’s Island, Me. 8 miles from 
Portland, Fine scenery ; good ‘board ; boating, 
bathing,and fishing. ‘Terms $8 to $12 per week, 
Cottages to let. Booklet. G.H. HAMILTON, 





Trout, Black Bass 


THE GABLES 

MT. VERNON, ME. 

. Ideal summer resett, shores 
' Belgrade lake 

. H. WING, _™ 87, Roxbury, Mass. 


Goodenough Inn 
Old Orchard Beach, Me. 


Perfect quiet and rest under the shade of 
large pine trees. Terms reasonable. E. Frost. 


famous 








Grand View House Ospnauit, 
,-Home comforts ; modern conveniences ; close 
"to ocean and bathing beach ; excellent table. 


Open pom June l YY Oct. L. “Apply to W. H. 
PER NS, Jr., Box 87. 








The ake Paris Hill, Maine 


. tarium for semi- 
invalids. Mountain scenery. 900 feet eleva- 
tion. Electricity, baths, i 


Th age, occupation. 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 


arti’ View House 


AND COTTAGES 
Stay View, Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 
7 miles of beach, fine bathing ; pine roves; 
excellent cuisine and service. For booklet, 
etc,, address A. H. M. CURTIS, Manager. 
_ SHANNON and ORDWAY, Props. 








MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





The Avalon ®®4QrxEr>. 


An ideal summering place. Unsurpassed 
bass fishing. Booklets. George W. Carson, 





he Ne Krangan, Isle of Springs, 
Sheepscot Bay, Me. Boating, bathing, 
dancing, tennis; good table ; ‘every tiling clean, 
neat, and attractive. For ‘bo t and par- 
ticulars, address Albert Young, Auburn, Me. 

Across from 


SORRENTO, MAINE Bar Harbor. 


Bayside Rest, a cottage offering unusual 
home comforts. ‘Table a specialty. Ad- 
dress MARY H. ALLEN, Sorrento, Me. 


“THE FIRS,” Sunset, Maine 


$7 to $9 for july and season guests, All 
comforts ; no luxuries. Boating, driving, 
tennis. S$. B. KNowLTOoN, Sunset, Maine. 








ACK Room ana bath $1.00 per 
AY lay ; aisc ouites two and 

three rooms with private 
OSTON bath. Best residence sec- 


tion, on car line. Write for booklet. The 
Mountfort, 5 Mountfort, cor. Beacon St. 
he OCEAN VIEW, PIGEON 

COVE, Cape Ann, Mass. Opens 
June 15, one of the most delightful resorts on 
the Massachusetts coast. Hotel faces the 
ocean. Booklets. H.W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


COTUIT, CAPE COD 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Santuit House o.2%2... 
JAMES WEBB, Prop. 











A few permanent parties can find accommo- 

dation for summer, with comfortable 
rooms ; first-class table ; picturesque harbor ; 
delightful climate ; boating, bathin Sohes. 
Mrs. J. H. D AVIS, ‘Tenants Harbor, M n 


THORNE ISLAND, MAINE 


An ideal place for those desiring out-door 
life, combined with comfort. Central dining- 
room, individual cabins. Boating, bathing, 
fishing, tennis court, References required. 
Camp photos on n application. 

BACON, Bath, Me. 


7ORK BEACH, ME.—Ocean House. 

Leading hotel. Sixty miles from Boston. 

Fine bathing and Sching, Send for booklet. 
Special July rates. . J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 











BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Parker Homestead. All modern con- 
veniences. Miss JeNNiE F1ieLp, Dalton, Mass. 


The Ravenswood 


A private summer residence on the North 
Shore between (Gloucester and Magnolia; 
accommodate J limited number of guests 


from a to 4x 
B COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


rs. 
Snow Inn, Cape Cod 
HARWICH PORT, MASS. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing. Hotel 66 
Fares irom beach. Large power boats go to 
ming grounds dally. For rates, etc., address 
F. H. THOMPSON: Mer. 











ANNISQUAM 


Gloucester. ass. 
THE GRAND VIEW 


opens from June to Oct. _ For rates and illus- 
trated booklet apply to J. L. Publicover,Prop. 


The Bellevue ®*sh, 8" 


Qpen June Ist to Oct. Ist. A beautiful 
and pe ab appointed house, near water 
and command of 

Noted for cnt 
table. 





superb views of country. 
management and superior 
. CLIFFORD, Manager. 


Ladies Attention 
ARE YOU GOING to BOSTON ? 


If so, do you. know what the Franklin 
Square, House is? If you do not, you ought 
to. Itis a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone, who may 
need to stop for a few days, in the city, or 
who may be_ coming to the city for purposes 
of study. Itis safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
it is comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. If you are coming to Boston for a few 
da ys or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 
GRAY TEELFE, Supt., 11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 











THE PINES 


Cotuit, Highlands, Mass. 
JOHN A. MORSE, Prop. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


ay f divoctly on GC} Ghoucester Bay. Piazza 


Circulars. 





400 feet long omelike rooms. Special 
attention given to tabye, win gad terms 
on application. - OSBORNE. 





The NANEPASHEMET 
Marblehead Neck, Mass. 
Opens June 14. Finest location North Shore. 


Every room ocean view. Special rates June. 
Send for book. 


Harbor View Sanitarium 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 

A sanitarium by the sea, offering Home 
comforts for convalescents, neurasthenics, 
and weary brain workers. Modern equipment. 
No insane or tuberculosis cases received. 

GUSTIN-MACKIE, M.D, 
P.O. mw Oak Bluff, Mass. 
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_ MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





‘Meneses Point ARDMORE INN 
Plymouth,Mass.) #4, S#ITH, 


_ Seashore and country combined. A charm- 
place to spend a vacation. ‘The Inn is an 
ing. ashioned, comfortable, well-kept house, 
with the best’ of water supply and sanitary 
ee ye plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
resh a 'sal salt water fishing, boating and out- 
door games, delightful driv es grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Illustrated folder on application. 


Inn Opens June 29th 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 
NOW OPEN. Reasonable rates. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


Attleboro Cottage 


OAK BLUFFS, MASS. 


Open June 22 to Sept. 3. For booklet and 
terms address I. W. BABCOCK. 
Colonial 


SOUTH SHORE @oiize 


NOW OPEN. Seashore and country com- 
bined ; modern house, near station; 42 min- 
utes from Boston. Address 

30x 91, Scituate, Mass. ‘Tel. Scituate 16-4. 


TERRACE TOP: Shelburne Falls, Mass, 
A region unsurpassed 
in beauty and grandeur. Airy rooms, ample 
closets, pure spring water, excellent table and 
attendance ; refined. accessible. City ref. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
The Lincoln House 


NOW OPEN. Conceded by all to be the 
finest location on the North Shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. For circulars, terms, 


etc., address as abo 
ROBERT B. W ‘ARDWELL, Manager. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


FITZGERALD COTTAGE 
BETHLEHEM, N. 

Quiet, homelike, healthful, farm - 

pure spring water, go table, open fire, 

furnace, telephone, tennis. $7 to $10 a week. 


The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 


























Highest point. Accommodates 200. Golf. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Proprietor. 
illside Inn, White Mts., N. H.—Fine 
table ; $8 and up per week ; all popular 
amusements; finest mountain drives. Ill. book- 


let. L. T. CLAWSON, Bethlehem, N. H. 


Monadnock Mountain House 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. Elevation 2,100 ft. Cir- 
cular on application to Miss Frances J. Ayer. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 
INTERVALE, N. H. 

Open June l. Fine view of the mountains. 

New improvements include private baths, 

steam heat, and electric lights. A pretty 

booklet is sent free. J. A. BARNEs’ Sons. 


THE PEQUAWKET INN White 


INTERVALE, M: H. en June 10, 
Booklets. LL, Prop. 


. 

Pliny Range House 
White Mountains 
JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 

_. Reduced rates for June and July. 
GEO. W. CRAWFORD & SON, Props. 
N OULTON HOUSE —Lake as ta 
iN saukee, Center Harbor, 


Large airy rooms, exceilent table pus S pring 
water, Booklet. EMERY & HI 
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If you 
are inter- 
ested in the 
Northern White 
Mountains, Cole- 
brook, or the Range- 
ley Lakes, send to 
F. G. PARSONS, Manager, 
























Colebrook, 
.N.AL 











LACONTA, N. H. 
Lake Winnipesaukee 


House, of 20 rooms; all. improvements; 
electric lights; large srounds ; arm in a 
nection. to $9. . W. SARGENT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


Miramonte Inn 


White Mountains Sugar Hill, N. H. 

A home-like hotel of modern size where 
comforts may be enjoyed similar to those 
found at the celebrated English Inns, 
teeta’ 
view of mountain and valley ay aay OR De- 
lightful drives and walks. Write for klet 
and full information. 


HSAs ANCONIA INN AND COT- 

TAGES, Sugar Hill, White Mts. 
N. H. Grand scenery, fine roads, pure an 
invigorating air. Situated on the slope of a 
beautiful hill. Excellent table, supplied from 
our gardens and farms. _ Artesian well water. 
Sanitary plumbing and drainage. ‘Tenns, 
court and golf links. ROBERT ‘Ti 
PECKET'T, Franconia, N. H. 


THE WALPOLE INN wwe 


Will reoven May 25, 1907 
For circulars, ee, ,a pply to 
Mrs. M. F. 4 INas, Siameger. 
COPLEY AMORY, Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Wellington North Agpyry 


Jd. 
3each front hotel. 














Select and git 
Rooms with bath. No malaria; no mosc iitoes. 
Illustrated booklet. B. BIGGS SMITE 


GALEN HALL ,Hefeiana 


anatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Our elegant new brick building i is now 2om- 
plete. No more luxurious accommodations 
on the coast. With half an acre of curative 
baths and . mr pool, Booklet. 

OUNG, Gen’l Manager. 


THE SAVO CHELSEA, 


AtlagHie Uly. 
Disectly 


on the beach front. 
For ex pocket ~ terms address 
mYHE TOURAINE, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive p face to realize full benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Boyer & ‘THOMAS, 


YHE SAGAMORE-$9th Ave. and 

Ocean, BELMAR, N. J. Fifth sea- 

son. Capacity 100. Select appointments. 
$8.00-$12.50, $1.50-$2.00. Booklet. 


HATHAWAY INN corrac 


COTTAGES 
Deal Beach, N. J. American and a la 
carte. Now open; new $50,000 casino ; ball- 
room, music pavilion, swimming pool. tiled 


showers. 2d season of E. A. Howarb, Prop. 




















Mountain View Farm 
Lake Winnipesaukee. Large farm; 
spring water ; Bing. Breve: boats. Booklets. 
Matt Kimball, R 1, Lakeport, N. H. 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The New Profile House 


GaEs NLEAF, Pres. 

Built in nA Open July Ist to Oct. Ist. 
One of the -_— of leading resort hotels, 
where only the best can, rf obtained, 20 pri- 
vate Cottages. Golf, Tennis, good 
fine Garage. realty hotel 1852-1905. 


The Flume House 


5 miles from Profile. June 15 to Oct. 5. 
Boston—The Vendome mmonwealth Ave. 


Roads, 





Ocean Wave House 
Rye North Beach, N. H. 


Opens June 22d. Poecial rates peel 7 
te Boke. HE PUTNAM CO.” 





LAKESIDE HOUSE ‘Sunapee 
For booklets write GEO. S. PRESCOTT, 





New London, N, H, 





MONTCLAI Fi N. J. 


WAHNFRIED 
Private sanatorium. No mental cases, 
THE MISSES CLAPP. 


; 11 Elm St. 
The Whippany Morristown, N. J. 
First-class select house, accommodating 17, 
Open all year round. Newly furnished rooms, 
Modern conveniences. Excellent table. Pleas: 
ant location. Large grounds. 8 minutes’ 
walk from station. 








“Ov erlook, *? Morristown, N. J. Station 12 
minutes’ drive ; 24 acres, gardens, orchards ; 
house modern conveniences ; superior butter, 
cream ; spring water. $10-$15. Phone 438. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
Open Throughout the Vear 
Let us send you our booklet. 


is86 [he Tremont, Sea Girt,N. J. 1907 


Hotel directly on the Beach, Every room 
the same full ocean view. 


S. HINKSON-WOODWARD. 








1,600 | 
ve sea-level ; commands a magnificent | 








THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





HOTELS AND RESORTS 











THE ATLANTIC HOUSE 
NANTASKET. BEACH 
MASS. 











In the 
1,200 feet. 





Beach, where sandy shore, 
meet. Here nature i 
shore and country. 

rail in an hour—or less 
Season June 15 to Sept. 9. 

rebates to ray term guests. 
address J. LI 


opposite Public Garden, Boston. 


A PLACE FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
The Atlantic House 


with its famous cuisine, occupies a commanding bluff directly on the 
ocean at the head of the magnificent five mile “stretch of Nantasket 


rockbound coast, 
yountifully provides the attractions of both sea- 
The Atlantic is reached from Boston by boat or 
or by motor-car over beautiful park roads. 
Rates $21 per week and upwards. 

For additional information and booklet 
NFIELD DAMON, Jr., Manager Hotel Thorndyke, 


and rolling cquetry 


Special 








BEDFORD SPRINGS 
HOTEL AND BATHS 


OPENED JUNE 
Allegheny 
Noted for purity and curative 
properties of its v arious spring waters. Private 
baths and modern appointments. 
swimming pool and bathhouse. 
riding master and swimming instructor. Moun- 
tain trails, magnificent scenery. Fine orchestra. 

For rates, booklet, etc., address 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


Hotel Colonial, Royal Victoria, 
Nassau, Bahamas 


12 


Mountains ;_ elevation 


Fine indoor 
Golf, tennis, 


WINTER RESORTS: 
Hotel Continental, 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 











NEW JERSEY 


THE COLONIAL |Fent 


Spring Lake, New Jersey 
Misses VANDERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


WILBURTON HOTEL 


SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J. 


&¢ ason, June to Oc- 
LETCHWORTH. 


Vy Tarwick Arms, Toms River, N. J. 

Aquatic sports, golf, basket-ball, tennis, 
croquet, baseball, yowling, riding, motoring, 
driving. ‘Terms $7 to $12 weekly. Cuisine 
is truly excellent. Younc & Youna, Props. 


NEW YORK CITY 
HOTEL JUDSON ‘ton Sauare, 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. ates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
Location very central. Convenient 
vated and street car lines. 
JAN ME S KNOTT, 





Directly on os sea, 
tober. be) 








or more. 





Propri ietor. 


NEW YORK 


Under-Cliff #2 sa's.sress 


in the heart of 
the Adirondacks 
A long-established and popular resort, patron- 
ized largely by families and parties ot friends, 
insuring a charming social life. Many yooms 
= cottages already engaged. Miss L. M. 
Burnham, Mgr. For intone ation address Miss 
M. P. Titus, Under-Cliff, Lake Placid, N. Y. 





IN THE ADIROND. ae KS 
Banner House Cc hahonns Lake 


Address tor booklet 





h. S. KIRB ae Bannerhouse, N. Y. 
L hd BONNY in the Adiron- 
dacks. Near Ausable Chasm. Mod- 
ern os ments. Pinegrove. ‘Tele DAN 
BS to Fl2. bnonless. k. A. JORDAN 
Propr., Keeseville, N. Y. 
Star Lake Inn 
ADIRONDACKS 
2,500 feet altitude ; rooms en suite, with 


bath; all modern conveniences ; 
cuisine, orchestra, electric 
places, tennis, beating 
absolute relief for hay fever: special rates 
for June; references given. Address 
INGLEHART & SAyLes, Star Lake, N. Y 


excellent 
lights, open fire- 
. driving . bathing, Xe. 





Adteeadeck ton 


SACANDAGA PARK 
Adirondack Mountains. N.Y. 
Healthful climate. Charming environment. 

I’ very comfort. Superior table. Golf, tennis, 
fi hing, beating, driving, etc. Prouty’s Or- 
nestra, 16 pieces. C. O. Chamberlin, Propr. 





NEW YORK 


__. Adirondack 
Fenton ee 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates $2 per day, $10 and $12 per week. 
Write for folder and particulars. 

C. Fenron Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


Hurricane Lodge Cottages 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
For the season, two cottages, rental $300 
and $600 each. ‘Table board extra. Cottages 
have hot and cold water, bate etc. Write 
for charts. G. H. STEVENS, Mer. 
Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 


Spa Sanatorium was % Spa, 


Restful nemee. Modern equipments. C aie 
from Saratoga A. |. THAYER 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate: all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C.F ISHER, 
resident physician. Write for booklet to 
Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 














ry v\he Pines, Hempstead, L. I. Select, 

private baths, electric lights. ac res shady 
lawn, large verandas, accessible to seashore. 
near Garden City. Moderate terms. Booklet, 


Champlain Lake-Side House 0n Lake 


Champlain 
Accommodates 75. F. dian first-class. 
J. P. Shaw, Prop., 


Port Kent, N.Y. Booklet. 


The Thompson Hotel 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Select family hotel. Superior accommoda- 
tions: excellent cuisine. Colf, ‘Tennis, etc 
50 miles from New Y 7, via N.Y. 


\ ork City 
Harlem R. R, P a am R. 


and N.Y. & 
Telephone. Pieter: ated Book 


MERSON CL ARK, Prop. 


Millbrook Inn 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
NOW OPEN 
Telephone 25, Millbrook, N. Y. 
F. FIEGER, Manager 
THE ANNLUE COTTAGE in 


Shaker Village will open June 5th 
to summer boarders aS all particulars 




















address kK MMA J. ALE, Mount Leb- 
anon, ¢ ‘ohenbie C Oo. NY 

/ Fourth Lake, Fulto 
CAMP IENIA Fourth fake, Fulton 


‘hain. Family Suites 


furnished af housekeeping. Sanitary. 
M. E. SI 


1EPARD, Old Forge, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 
Orchard Farm and Cottages 


Excellent accommodations at Orchard 
Farm; hght, airy rooms, goc air, pure 
water. $7-$10. Booklet epee application. 

MIssks HARDENBERGH 


Le Fevre Falls, N. 
THE BAY HOUSE 


ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 
An ideal spot for summer outing, homelike 
and comtortable. Booklet. C. 6. King & Son, 


A Summer Resort of the Best Class 


Mizzen Top Hotel 
AND COTTAGES 

On crest of Quaker Hill. Pawiing, N. Y. 
Ne: hours from New York City via Harlem 
R, 1200 feet elevation, delightful sur- 
ah golf, tennis, music, etc. New pri- 
vate baths this season. Will open June 20th 
Circulars and in- 











ender new management. 
formation on applic ation, 
HOWE & TWOROGER, 
-awling. N. Y. 
During winter, Princess Hotel, 
tins | Hill Top House.—A select family 
hotel, accommodating 75. Now open 
under same management as for the past 20 
years. 1,800 ft shove sea level. No hay fever. 
Address C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages, Write for booklet and 
ew York, | rooklyn, and other petenenees. 
R. BENNEr T, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. Y 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JUNE 24TH 
Special Rates on Application. 
R. G. SMYTH, Lessee. 


HOTEL SHELDRAKE 


Sheldrake on Cayuga, N. Y. 
Elegant table. Booklets. T. A. RICHARDSON. 


THE 


HOTEL FRONTENAC 


1,000 ISLANDS, ST. — RIVER 
Now Op 
A magnificent Hotel, Melightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River. The 
favorite water for motor boats and boat racing, 
fishing, rowing, and all aquatic sports. An 
extremely ane _ nine-hole golf course 


3ermuda. 





















free to guests of hotel; also jennie and 
other Sports. For, ‘booklet and full_ informa- 
tion address C. TRUSSELL, Manager, 


& ~ N.Y. (hiso Mer, Bon Air,Augusts, 

















